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Via Luets. 


THERE are “sermons in stones, and books in running brooks,” 
and now it is found that even from the ways of the publisher we 
may learn a parable. We have all been reading lately the 
provokingly meagre outlines of a pleasant romance, which has 


been going on close to our doors. <A young authoress, only just 
out of her teens, having had experience of the religious life, 
and found it unsuited to her temperament, comes to London, 
and writes a novel. The work shows undoubted marks of talent, 
and the interviews between authoress and publisher end in a 
love affair, which is crowned by a happy marriage. 

Via Lucis—by Kassandra Vivaria, otherwise Donna 
Magda Stuart Sindici, now become Mrs. William Heinemann 
—had already attracted attention, but this subsequent marriage 
has given it an advertisement which will cause it to be more 
widely read. It is on this account that we think it well 
to bestow a short article upon it, for it is a novel with a purpcese, 
and the purpose is to hold up to reprobation' convent life and 
convent education. How far Arduina d’Erella may be meant 
to represent the authoress herself, we do not know; but evidently 
we are intended to take the heroine’s experiences as a convent 
boarder, and later on as a novice, as to some extent auto- 
biographical records; and it is this that gives them their 
importance. A large number, if no longer the mass, of English 
readers, are full of prejudices against convent life, and, being 
entirely uncritical, are quite ready to welcome as authentic facts 
the rash and crude impressions of a school-girl’s ill-balanced 
mind. 

Arduina d’Erella, with whose early life history the story 
deals, was the child of misfortune. Her mother is described as 
a morbidly sensitive woman, with a self-assertive American 
strain in her English blue blood. Her father was an impe- 
cunious scamp of a Roman Count, without even the redeeming 
grace of picturesqueness about his rascality. We do not 


wonder that a child thus born should, as she grew up, and 
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the forces of heredity began to tell upon her character, prove 
a burden to herself, and a problem to those who were 
responsible for her. Her circumstances, too, allied them- 
selves with her blood in working against her. Her mother 
died when she was very young, and there followed a period of 
pent-up girlhood passed in poverty and neglect. Her father 
never loved her. Her own account of him was, that he hated 
her. She had no playmates, and was allowed to mingle with 
the servants more freely than was good for her—for the servants 
in the d’Erella household were apparently free-spoken, whilst 
Arduina was quick and imaginative, so that she came to imbibe 
in her early childhood what is usually learnt to better purpose 
at a later age. Fate seems to have dropped many a bitterness 
into her chalice ; and that no possible poison might be lacking 
in her first draught of life, she fell into the possession of some 
old French novels of her mother's. These became her only 
counsellors, until later on she was confided to the vigilance of a 
tippling English governess, named Miss Bell. Chance also gave 
her for her familiar friend a really loveable but thoughtless 
school-girl, who supplied her regularly with forbidden literature. 
When Arduina was fifteen she began to keep a journal. 
School-girls, and school-boys too, for that matter, have been 
known to yield to this harmless form of egoism at still earlier 
ages, but the contents of Arduina’s journal were not so callow. 
When she was at the age mentioned, we are told how she 
received visits from her girl-friend, and conversed with her over 
extracts from the diary, in a way which makes us rub our eyes, 
until we recall that this is only fiction, and that if it had any 
foundation in the writer’s actual experience, the heroine was, 
after all, the child of an Italian father who neglected her, and 
an American mother who died early of disappointment and 
shattered nerves. Arduina was lying on the floor of the upper 
room in which she imbibed wisdom from her governess. “ Lying 
on the floor,” we are told, was a favourite posture of hers, “one 
that she did not think ought to surprise anybody.” Gabriella, 
the girl-friend, enters. After some preliminary feminine talk 
on the graces of the visitor’s new gown, the recumbent girl pours 
forth a fluent strain of fierce discontent in which the sins of 
the disedifying Miss Bell are set forth in their unlovely details, 
and the cruelty of the unnatural father recounted with still 
more unnatural bitterness. The current of talk then takes the 
following precocious and unhealthy turn, 
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“T have tried telling you over and over again what she is, and how 
she wears me; you will never quite come up to the reality of it. That 
shutting of herself up when she is in her ‘states’ and likely to meet 
people, prevents any one but myself ever seeing her as she really is. 
Yet I shouldn’t mind if she were clever, if she taught me something. 
3ut no. ‘The best years of my life for learning get fewer and fewer ; 
and here I am, always at the same low-water mark. If it wasn’t for 


” 





the books you bring me 

“Which I ought not to bring sometimes. What would they say 
at the convent, if they knew I furnish you with all those profound, 
faith-unsettling tomes? And that book of Renan’s wasn’t at the library. 
I must look somewhere else. But really, Beauty, you shouldn’t read 
Renan. They were talking about him at the catechism lesson yesterday 
at the convent. He is in the Index.” 

‘“‘So are many other books. ‘The Congregation of the Index must 
have vile taste.” 

Gabriella twisted herself about on the seat. She always felt uneasy 
when Arduina got heterodox. ‘ Books don’t get condemned by the 
Index because they are ugly, but because of the harm they do people’s 
faith.” 

“Poor little faith that can’t stand on its own legs! Faith isn’t 
a thing that logic and a pretty phrase can put out of your head. Even 
when one’s head is convinced, and quite heathen, the necessity of loving 
and praying to God remains the same. If faith is there, one book 
more or less won’t dislodge it ; and if faith isn’t there, no book that 
was ever written will ever get it in.” 


This defence of unrestricted reading is of course common, 
and we shall hardly be listened to, if we suggest that it is not 
the legs of faith which are at fault, but the legs of that rickety 
reasoning power and capacity to form a judgment which is all 
we can presume in young and untrained thinkers. We must not 
be surprised, therefore, to read that “Gabriella looked down 
admiringly.” 


“You say that because your brains are good and strong. Mine are 
not. And yet you keep saying you know nothing. How strange you 
are!” 

“Do you love me any the less?” 

“No, I love you just because you are so. Everybody else looks 
dowdy and commonplace by the side of you.” 


After this tribute of praise has been ungrudgingly given, for 
Gabriella is our ideal girl-friend, and knows how to worship, we 
listen to the following extracts from the /ournal I[ntime, in 
which Arduina has written down her philosophy of life. 
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“Tt is difficult to be resigned when we realize how short life is; 
harder still, when we count up all its possibilities with the fire of youth, 
and realize how many are to us impossibilities. Oh, it is hard some- 
times to be merely young and nothing else !” 

“That is a wise saying of my own concoction. So is all the rest 
for a page or two.” 

Gabriella went on reading : 

“<Tf we could only be satisfied to let life slip away and take its 
course, without attempting to shape our own destiny, we might in time 
learn resignation. 

““*The question is: can a will indomitable shape life, or does life 
break down any will, however strong, into sand and dust ?’” 

‘A nice one you are for fifteen! How do such creepy ideas come 
into your head ?” 

“T don’t know. I would have you observe, however, that I am 
sixteen—not fifteen.” 

“You won’t be till next month. Oh, my goodness, this is awful ! 

“*Life is a black night of prolonged boredom. Sometimes, like the 
flash of lightning that breaks the oppressive darkness, leaving all black 
again till morning, one brief flash of excitement or pain breaks the 
dulness of life. Then it is boredom again till death.’ 

‘“‘ And here too: 

“Life from birth to death is one prodigious yawn, cut short now 
and again by a laugh and a sob.’ 

“You are having a gay time of it, it seems,” was Gabriella’s con- 
clusion after so instructive a reading. ‘“ Yes, gayer even than usual.” 

She got up and walked to the window, pushing a grubby curtain 
aside, and leaning against the glass. Her friend followed her. It was 
so dark now that she could not réad unless she held the book close 
to the lingering light, which seemed loth to part from the pleasant day. 

“Is this yours, dated the 22nd of February ? 


We know not whether death be good, 
But Life at least it will not be.” 


“No, I wish it was. It’s Swinburne. I love him. But the next 
thing is mine.” 

‘*¢Sorrows exist that are great in themselves, others that seem so 
more or less according to our fineness of sensation. These last are the 
terrible ones of life, for we carry the germ of them in ourselves, and 
circumstance has nothing to do with them.’” 

“Dear me, you incomprehensible creature, that would mean you 
are always going to be miserable.” 

“T think so. What can happen to me that could really make me 
happy? My wildest flights of castle-building only show me things 
that would be bitter. Supposing I were famous and rich and free, in 
possession of all the knowledge I want, able to go about mixing with 
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people and seeing things—there would be days when I should be worse 
off even than I am now, for I should have nothing left to wish for.” 

“You leave out something in your list of pleasant prospects—Love, 
with a capital L. People who love and are loved seem happy enough.” 

“Only because they deceive each other. They could only be so 
if theirs was the English three-volume-novel style of love. Otherwise, 
I think it must be the worst possible catastrophe. You see no love 
can exist between two people at exactly the same temperature in each, 
in exactly the same form, for exactly the same length of time ; because 
there would have to be two souls exactly alike, which doesn’t exist 
either. Or if there be two similar souls knocking about the world, they 
never meet, or if they do meet, they don’t recognize each other.” 

The corners of her mouth had a bitter droop, and her eyes seemed 
to melt into vacancy. 


A short while after this amazing conversation took place, 
Miss Bell’s real state was fortunately unmasked, and even the 
unnatural father agreed that he could do nothing better than 
place the unhappy Arduina in some good convent-school. 
And so this extraordinary being, with the plumage and exterior 
bearing of a canary, and the pessimistic outlook on life of a 
larger and much darker-hued bird, was put to school at the 
Convent of Santa Marta, which did not “differ much from its 
sister establishments of the same class,” though, we are told, “ it 
was a trifle more select.” 

It is here that the author loses sight of her heroine for a 
while, and on her own behalf gives us for what they are worth 
her appreciation of the educational methods pursued, and the 
personalities at work, in the Convent of Santa Marta. 


The teaching [we are told] was the usual nondescript union of 
‘general notions,” dominated by sacred history, religious instruction, 
and French grammar; the moral tone, though this was not apparent 
on the surface, a compound of meanness and scruple. 

Among the nuns reigned a certain variety of intellectual shapes and 
colours, but shapes with the edges worn off, and colours with the warm, 
rich tints of life and youth washed into a uniform grey. ‘True, there 
thrived Sister Clarice, who was all one joke, who did not even mind a 
little imitation of Mother Agnes’s swing and Sister Anne’s lisp, by the 
side of Sister Martha, who had no more sense of humour than a post 
in the rain. There was Sister Perpetua, who would go into ecstasies 
over St. Augustine: and Sister Mary Magdalen, who preferred St. Paul. 
There was Sister Julienne of Bethlehem, who was firmly convinced 
that any unfortunate, so depraved as to take his hat off to Queen 
Margherita, must be irretrievably lost, beside Sister Mary Raphael, who 
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thought there must be some salvation for a few deluded members of 
the Liberal, or White party. Again, Sister Frances very nearly 
crossed herself when Voltaire had to be mentioned at lessons, while 
Sister Mary Rose evaded the question of the French Revolution by 
reminding her pupils that the Lord in His graciousness sometimes 
brings forth good from evil. Some thought Heaven must be one long 
chanting of beautiful hymns; others that it would be a floating away 
in infinite peace. Some liked the altar decked with coloured flowers, 
others preferred it all white ; others, again, talked of their home and 
their life in it, by the side of some who put down any affectionate 
query with a snort and a snap. Some wore their things out in no 
time, and looked always down-at-heel; others had a very trim 
appearance, and seemed far more anxious at Office not to sit on their 
veils than to understand and penetrate the meaning of the splendid 
words they were reciting. Half a dozen looked happy and talked of 
God’s love ; the rest were worn and faded, seeming to find a mysterious 
pleasure in dwelling and making others dwell on the terrors of the Last 
Judgment. Lastly, some were liked by the sisterhood, by the children, 
and had bits of their possessions handed about as treasures or relics ; 
others were disliked or despised, and had nicknames. ‘That was all 
the variety. For the rest, there was a similarity of intention among 
the Sisters greater by far than the differences between them. 


The general tone of Santa Marta, as it interpreted itself to 
this youthful observer, is described in the same ungracious 
spirit. 

Throughout the community there reigned a spirit of pettiness and 
excitement over trifles, of opposition to anything that could bring a 
personality into light; an eagerness to check every display of feeling, 
which, of course, ended in checking all that was warm or sympathetic 
in the nuns and their charges. 


From such a training nothing healthy could be expected to 
follow, though whether in what is reported as having followed 
we are to detect the writer’s observations or only her theoretical 
inferences may be doubted. 


Most of the girls carried away with them, when they left, a satirical 
laugh for all things religious, and one only desire: to have a good time 
after years of oppression ; a great number, too, hid beneath their blue 
pelerines a heart, narrow, cold, hopelessly, profoundly selfish ; calcu- 
lating the sum of virtue necessary to squeeze themselves into Paradise 
with the same want of generosity that had presided over their former 
calculations as to how much good conduct would win them a prize, 
Others left the convent with a vocation. 
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In real life the victims of so repellent a system would hardly 
have developed “vocations” to return to it again after their 
emancipation. Still, in a romance written by one who had 


‘ 


aimed at being a re/zgieusc, the supposition is not a bad one, if 
it affords the writer an opportunity of stating her ideas as to 
the genesis of the desire for higher things that usually manifests 
itself in the form of a “call.” How the authoress understands 
a “vocation” may be inferred from what follows : 


A vocation of any kind at seventeen generally means the choosing 
from a labyrinth of complex, thoroughly unknown paths, one some- 
times more unknown than the others. A religious vocation at that age 
means for the timid a nervous shrinking from noise and overwork of a 
restiess, uncongenial sort ; for the strong, an ideal of greater and nobler 
love and usefulness than the outside world offers in Catholic countries ; 
for the simply unappreciative, the strong, dull ones, who tread on the 
flowers and can never be hurt themselves, it constitutes an undergone 
influence, an unconscious resignation ; in a word, an ignorance. The 
girls who brought back to their homes with them the joy of a religious 
vocation, over and above the stock of knowledge and good manners 
their people had paid for, were unfitted by it for any and every lot in 
life. After a period of acute struggle, where parents opposed them, 
they would either win the day and enter on their chosen duties with 
the deep scars about them of home disillusion, or submit to the wills 
that crossed theirs. When they had submitted, they became intensely 
miserable, constantly out-of-place mortals, or they forgot their early 
hobby and laughed at their own infatuation without even the sore 
tenderness one bestows on the memory of a first love that has been 
unhappy; or, more likely, they drifted as wives or old maids into what 
they would have been as nuns—sleepy vestals of mediocrity. 


“ All this,” says the author, with commendable candour, 
“Arduina could not at first distinguish.” But after living for 
three months in very close touch with the community of Santa 
Marta, and “ observing them daily with microscopic acuteness,” 
she weighed “the excellent women who composed it, and found 
them wanting.” 

There now followed a period of great stress in Arduina’s life. 
Unlike what might have been expected, the girl begins to feel 
vague stirrings within her, and to long to devote herself to some 
form of the religious life. So far her career has been sad 
enough, but now, we confess, for a period she becomes painfully 
uninteresting. Santa Marta and her ingrained propensity to 
attitudinize, even to herself, have turned her into a kind of 


young lady prig. Her goodness is so downright, so uncompro- 
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mising, so obtrusively self-conscious, that, as we read, we are 
made uncomfortable. She looks about her, and makes a brief 
inventory of the things of the spirit. The several religious 
families into which she might enter are considered with a dis- 
passionateness that might do credit to an older inquirer. How 
she has managed to become acquainted with their inner spirit, 
or their place in the modern Church, we are not informed ; but 
her investigations led her to the melancholy conclusion that 
none of them would do. 


In a Catholic country [she writes] to a deeply Catholic soul, the 
decision, the necessity once recognized, of accepting religion as the 
only business of life, is inseparable from the choice of a convent. 

Where should she enter? At what door should she knock for food, 
shelter, and work ? 

She thought of trying the Benedictines. They were very intellectual, 
but there was*no human sympathy in their lives. ‘They contemplated 
in all placidity, while others suffered and did. ‘True, Arduina believed 
that Moses praying up on the mountain did more for the cause of the 
chosen people than all the Israelites fighting in the plain. Yet she felt 
that, had she lived in those recondite times, she would have been 
among those who fought in the plain, praying while they fought. The 
Carmelites, then? Here again the voluntary exclusion from the pain of 
others shocked her. Besides, she felt the strain of a Teresian nun’s 
material life beyond her endurance. Only strong, unimaginative girls, 
with a great deal of hard, solid flesh to take down, can, in this age of 
over-wrought nerves, stand the hardships of a Carmelite convent— 
hardships the hearing of which Arduina could not get herself to believe 
was the proper form of worship to be offered up by her. She looked 
at her wiry little wrists, she held up her hands between her eyes and the 
light, whenever she thought seriously of entering the Order of Mount 
Carmel, and felt herself going mad in anticipation. 

The Sisters of Mercy ? There were so many of them. Besides, the 
question of her erratic nerves again presented itself. She would have, 
in an institution like that, to lead a life of exceptions, always more or 
less on the sick-list, or consumed in the drudgery of minor offices in 
poor-schools and the like. What was the use of joining a congregation 
of Nursing Sisters, if she could not stand the test of an hospital-ward ? 

The Franciscans, and all the other contemplative Orders she knew 
about? They did no possible work that she could perceive. Exquisite 
cakes and biscuits came from their convents, and the priests who went 
to say Mass there were given such chocolate! Then, they made some 
fearful straw-baskets and frames, and were guilty of some vile bead- 
work, Frankly, it was not enough. 

There were some convents, of course, where beautiful articles were 
turned out in the way of embroidery and so on, chiefly in the cities, 
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Arduina would not have minded sewing at church-vestments and other 
people’s wedding-outfits, if the occupation had gone hand-in-hand with 
something else, or was to serve as relaxation from intellectual labour. 
Standing by itself, it offered no inducement to her superabundant 
energy. Should she choose one of the myriad minor congregations 
founded by French adévofes within the last sixty years? with their 
quilted caps, their antediluvian ideas, their bleeding pictures of the 
Sacred Heart, and their intrinsic dulness? She could not see herself 
doing it. 


Whatever we may think of this estimate of the Religious 
Orders and Congregations in the Church, we must at least 
allow that Arduina showed a. sound judgment in determining 
that her vocation was not to any of them. Indeed, it might 
seem that a sound judgment would have gone further, and 
determined that a girl so constituted had no vocation to 
religious life of any kind, or indeed to any mode of fixed and 
orderly existence. Such, however, was not Arduina’s mind. 
She determined to found a new Order, after her own conceptions 
of what was needed. 

It was at this crisis that she was introduced to Mgr. Ferri. 
He is described as an exemplary priest, with a reputation for 
wisdom in the direction of souls; and this popular impression, 
strengthened by a fine spiritual face and an ideal ecclesiastical 
manner, naturally affected the imagination of an emotional girl 
like Arduina d’Erella. Mgr. Ferri may be a portrait drawn 
from life, or he may be the author’s ideal father of souls. We 
have no means of judging. But here at any rate and for once, 
we feel, she is anxious to pay a tribute. We behold a sincere 
and high-minded priest, a little lacking perhaps in perspicacity, 
unless we see some glimmer of it in his extraordinary forbear- 
ance. His patience makes one blush, and the gravity with 
which he receives Arduina’s manuscript copy of the Rules for a 
New Order, makes us think that he may possibly be a very near 
relation of the excellent Sister Martha, “who had no more 
sense of humour than a post in the rain.” From this point the 
development of Arduina’s Quixotic temperament becomes rapid. 
It is no longer heredity, we feel, or convent training, but a 
strong personality acting on an impressionable nature, that 
hurries the action forward. The confessor does not appear often, 
but he is felt. He is behind the scenes all the while. Arduina’s 
soul is passionately stirred by religion, stirred not in its 
profounder depths, but on its sensitive and emotional surface, 
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In this state she draws up in detail the plan and rule of her new 
congregation, and submits it to her confessor. The latter, as we 
have said, is described as large-minded and tolerant, and so he 
leaves his penitent very much to the Holy Ghost. What wouid 
ultimately have become of the scheme we do not know, for at this 
time Arduina’s convent career comes to an end, and she goes 
away to the seaside for a holiday. There she meets Prospero 
Sant’ Onofrio. This naval officer is destined, in the high family 
councils of all concerned, to be the husband of Gabriella de 
Simone, her bosom friend and devoted worshipper. But none 
the less Arduina at once falls in love with him ; and though for 
a short time she clings to her ideals, she finally deems it 
better wisdom to be true to her heart. She accepts his offer, 
though with some natural compunction for Gabriella, and passes 
through a brief period of delirious love-making, carried on 
through the post, after Prospero had been suddenly ordered 
away. So far all seems to point to the conventional termination 
of a romance, and we begin to hear the marriage-bells ringing 
in the near distance. But a bolt drops from the blue. Arduina’s 
worthless father ends his career by suicide, and Arduina, after 
offering cold comfort to Prospero, forgetting altogether about 
her projected new Order, buries herself among the ladies of 
Santa Marta, whom “she had weighed, and found wanting.” 
Prospero’s heart is of the kind that finds comfort in “a second 
best.” He marries the delighted Gabriella, while Arduina 
disappears out of the vulgar littlke Roman world of gossiping 
bankers and lawyers, with their wives and daughters, among 
whom she had had such an eventful summer's holiday. 

We are’ not told much of her inner history during the time 
of her probation. We are left to infer it, until we are shocked 
by a scene in the young novice’s cell, which is, after all, only 
what one might have expected in a girl who had embraced the 
religious life without a particle of vocation to it, or aptitude for 
its duties, without even a particle of faith in the supernatural, as 
we can see, to support her. Her ideas are all those of the 
world, and her love for Prospero still works within her breast ; 
but he is another’s now, and she cannot go to him ; she can only 
wring her hands, and cry aloud to him in the night. What is 
more horrible still, she, an agnostic, with none of the principles 
of her former creed to strengthen her, proposes to go through 
the ceremony of binding herself by vows. She sees no 
escape. She allows her fate to close in on her. Whether the 
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sacrilege be possible or not in real life, we cannot pretend to 
decide. 

But now another gross improbability succeeds. Arduina’s 
failing health made a change of air necessary, and the Superior 
of Santa Marta accordingly determined to accept on her behalf 
an invitation given by the Sant’ Onofrios. It was that the 
young nun should be allowed to pass a few weeks at the Villa 
Belvedere, at Frasso, in the family which still continued to take 
an interest in her. On first hearing of it, she made some show 
of resistance to the proposed arrangement ; but her objections 
were overruled ; and, still wearing the nun’s habit, she was 
thrown once more into Prospero’s society. Everything went on 
as correetly as could be desired for a time, until one day Arduina 
allowed herself to take part in a hair-brained frolic devised for 
her by Gabriella. The young nun arrayed herself in one of 
Gabriella’s most becoming gowns, and waited behind a screen to 
surprise Sant’ Onofrio on his return home in the evening. The 
scheme succeeded beyond Gabriella’s imagining. When Arduina 
doffed that nun’s dress, she doffed for a mad moment whatever 
modesty and self-restraint she had left. But Prospero, it will 
relieve our readers to learn, was a man of honour. He was 
strong where the woman was indiscreet. The next day Arduina 
bade farewell to the unsuspecting Gabriella, and returned to 
Rome. 

And now she does the one sensible thing recorded of her in 
this sad story. She is driven from the railway-station with her 
little box, as far as the door of Santa Marta, where she is kept 
waiting by an inattentive portress. During the short delay she 
takes a momentous resolution. In a few days she will have to 
pronounce life-long vows, but there is still time to draw back. 
Accordingly, she hails a cab from the opposite side of the 
pavement, and literally runs away. She is driven to the house 
of her old nurse, the faithful Lizzie of her earlier days, where 
she is cared for, and soothed, and received like a truant child 
home from her wanderings. Meanwhile, among the Sant’ 
Onofrios, and the community of Santa Marta, she is mourned 
as dead. The mystery of her departure is eventually cleared up, 
but not until long after. 

With her subsequent career—for the tangle of her strange 
story is not yet unravelled—how she is finally united to Prospero, 
and then wakes up to a life of bitter disillusionment, we are not 


now greatly concerned. Middle-aged readers will doubtless find 
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some profit in the after-lesson of such a life; younger people 
will be saddened by it, and bored. 

There are two distinct charges to which Catholics cannot be 
altogether indifferent in this uneven story. One is, that a nun’s 
life is hopelessly narrow and confining, its ideals false and 
impossible, its actual performance inconceivably paltry and 
mean. The other is, that convent education is hopelessly 
behind the time, and moreover results in the formation of a 
type of character remarkable, like that imputed to the nuns 
themselves, only for its pettiness and absurdities. 

As regards the second of these charges—for it will be more 
convenient to take them in inverse order—no sensible person 
will wish us to accept as a basis for the discussion of convent 
education, the impressions of an inexperienced young lady only 
just arrived at adult life, and obviously dominated by the 
untempered prejudices of her age. The question of convent 
education has been much before the Catholic. public of late. 
Some are disposed to find fault with the type of character it 
develops; others with the intellectual training it gives. That 
a distinct type of girl is created by convents, or, at least, by the 
better class of convents, most critics are ready to allow ; though 
not all are agreed that the type is an ideal one when the trying 
circumstances of modern life are taken adequately into account. 
It is maintained, and we think even the enemies of the system 
will not demur to the contention, that girls trained by a 
religious body of women will be- remarkable in the mass for a 
certain unworldliness, enhanced by a sweetness and simplicity 
of demeanour, which will commonly cause them to be looked 
upon with favour by a world never really irresponsive to the 
graces of true womanhood. Exceptions in plenty will no doubt 
be found ; and there will be many whose deportment will lend 
colour to the charge we have sometimes heard made that 
convent girls are lacking in seriousness. We may grant all 
that, though we are strongly of opinion that those who say 
these things have yielded to the temptation to generalize on 
insufficient evidence. The widest individual experience must 
still be narrow; and we need to be on our guard against the 
lady who comes to us with the gossip’s reel of stories about 
convents and convent girls. In spite of all that can be alleged, 
there will still be many who will hold to the old way, because 
they think that a system of education with which nuns have 
had to do will prove more serviceable in the long run than 
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many a newer and more attractive method. But considerations 
like these—and they are often urged—do not really go to the 
root of the difficulty. <A girl’s moral training will always be a 
more delicate matter than a boy’s; and who will pretend to 
have a solution ready to hand for all the problems involved in 
it? One does not like to speak too plainly on a subject of this 
sort; and yet plain speech is necessary if we are to avoid 
beating the air. Vital as is the purity of our boys to society 
and the Church, the purity of our girls is inconceivably more 
vital still. And the moment we are brought face to face with a 
need of this sort, we feel, without wishing to say one slighting 
word against wider and more secular philosophies of education, 
that the nuns must remain in possession. The truth is that a 
girl’s education, or all education, if we are to go to the heart of 
things, will be approached in a very different spirit by different 
temperaments. There are some whose habitual attitude towards 
human nature is one of deep-seated mistrust tempered by belief 
in God’s providence, and—if they are Catholics—in the 
sacraments ; and there are others, not less sincere or robust 
in their principles, whose habitual attitude is one of indomitable 
faith tempered by prudence. There will always be two schools, 
we fear; and convents will always be on their defence. Yet 
from whatever point of view we attempt to solve the problem, 
when all allowance has been made and every precaution taken, 
it will still be possible to find material in the best managed 
school which a clever caricaturist will seize hold of, as Kassandra 
Vivaria has seized hold of the oddities in the Convent of 
Santa Marta. We may change the /adztfat to our own insti- 
tutions here in the northern world, and be as “scientific” as 
we will, and we shall still find much that will test our most 
elaborate theorizing and bring our most wisely planned schemes 
to shame. Many a better convent than Santa Marta could 
show a study-hall full of girls of whom it might be written, 
mutatis nominibus : 


There was the tidy one, who spent hours brushing out her pelerine, 
putting her desk straight, and ornamenting her vapid copybook with 
endless lines and titles in round hand. ‘This was the girl who never 
knew anything. ‘Then there was the precocious young lady, who was 
grown-up at fourteen, could dance far better than she could write, and 
had had two real love affairs. She had kept the letters recording her 
last little adventure, and she would show them to any one who attacked 
her the right way. By her side there sat the supreme innocent, who 
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wondered what Diane de Poitiers had done to be considered such a 
wicked woman, and why her confessor told her so particularly she was 
not to kiss her soldier cousin. There fattened also the lazy girl, who 
would do nothing, and always had sweetmeats from home. ‘The saucy 
girl was well represented by an Inexhaustible, who thrived in the over- 
charged atmosphere of a scrape, like a bird in the air. The scrupulous 
girl, a rarer species, was nevertheless to be found when searched for. 
A terrible being that, with her uncomfortable conscience and her 
oppressively well-done tasks. ‘The Mother Superior patted her on the 
shoulder in public, and said she ought to be looked up to as an 
example ; but she groaned over her in private, and the other nuns, who 
praised her perhaps even more lavishly, groaned all the oftener. The 
others shunned her as a bore, with little ceremony. Moreover, there 
was the bad child, who would go to the dogs wherever she was put for 
education ; and the proud, open child, driven crazy and made rebellious 
by mismanagement. There was the child who could do no wrong, 
because the third cousin of her aunt’s sister-in-law had married a second 
cousin of the Pope’s ; and the kind, clever girl, who could do no right, 
because her father was a member of Parliament. ‘There was the beauty, 
who plumed herself on her Grecian nose ; the charmer, whom the nuns 
dreaded and forgave, and the children old and young followed about 
and listened to. There was the professional wit, who punned away in 
season and out of season, thinking she might allow herself the luxuries 
of dirt and rudeness on the strength of her amusing tongue. The 
girl there flourished who liked a racy joke, and garnered up, like sayings 
of the wise Solomon, all the anecdotes heard from her brothers that she 
could remember ; and she was condemned to share her desk with the 
modest maiden, who would rush back panic-stricken if she happened to 
meet any priest under forty outside the parlour door. And another 
desk was divided between two very different types—the unhealthy 
young ascetic, who deprived herself of food and sleep to practise 
Holy Penance, and firmly believed she had heard the angels sing last 
Christmas at Midnight Mass, who kept a journal of her soul’s progress ; 
and the romantic young ape, who was despairingly in love’ with the 
grave, handsome priest engaged for the Thursday Mass, and wrote 
verses about him. She wrote them for herself alone, of course, but 
her bosom friend had a copy that soon obtained a large and unlooked- 
for circulation. Was that circulation, I wonder, wholly unlooked-for ? 
Girls there were who wrote imaginary love-letters instead of learning 
Comba’s Geografa; others whose diary and record of their daily faults 
took up all their time and energy ; some who had Monier’s Catechism 
on their desks and Stecchetti’s voluptuous /os¢uma on their laps—such 
a wicked book! Oh, the fun of it! Some said their rosary in 
preparation-time ; others, again, made paper boats and counted the 
flies ; while by far the greater number stared at their tasks and neither 
learned, thought, nor attempted mischief. 
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The intellectual aspect of the problem affords more con- 
tentious matter for discussion. Some of us are fully persuaded 
that convent education is quite behind the age, and requires a 
radical mending if not ending; a process in which they would 
be very glad to assist. Others of us think that the facts in its 
favour are not fairly stated by its opponents, and are impressed 
with the strenuous efforts which the convents—not all of them, 
perhaps, but the most representative, at least in England and 
in the United States, the only countries of which we are entitled 
to speak—are ever making, under great difficulties, to adapt 
their system to the needs of the time and remove any defects 
which can be reasonably imputed to their methods. Some, too, 
among us are perhaps inclined to think that the danger of the 
hour is lest a cause so important as that of education should be 
captured by the faddists to its own very serious detriment. The 
subject, however, is a large one, and cannot be safely dealt with 
in a few observations appended to the criticism of a novel, 
observations the sole purport of which is to administer a 
warning to readers of that class now-a-days not unfrequent, 
who in their thoughtlessness are liable to take even the crude 
representations of a popular novel as trustworthy testimony. 

The same warning is required by any who might be tempted 
to attach importance to the other charge brought by Kassandra 
Vivaria against her former teachers. That she has had some 
facts to go upon need not be denied ; but this young lady is a 
caricaturist—not intentionally, it may be, but of necessity, 
because of her character and temperament. A caricaturist is 
one who selects and exaggerates some one or two features ina 
countenance, either ignoring the rest altogether, or reducing 
their proper proportions. It is easy to convey a false idea of 
a man’s appearance by this means, and it is as easy to convey 
a false idea of the nature of convent life. Few men or women 
are without some little peculiarities or weaknesses, which take 
their colour from the circumstances in which they are placed. 
If a girl with one or other of these little foibles enters the 
convent, she must needs carry the idiosyncrasy into her new life, 
where it will tend gradually to acquire a new tinge from the 
new environment. If there are such points of singularity in a 
nun or monk, their pupils are sure to notice them, and probably 
to fix them by a clever nick-name. It is a species of cleverness 
in which, as we all know, budding genius especially excels. It 
is also a liberty which we readily concede to it, and which, if 
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on 


that were all, we need not grudge to the authoress of Via Lucis. 
But she becomes a caricaturist when she represents the work 
and action of these singularities as if they made up the entire 
work and action of life in the convent. There are people in 
the world whose life consists wholly and entirely in these 
pettinesses, but there are others, and many of them, in whom 
they are not entirely absent, but the main course of whose life 
is set on high and noble aims and endeavours. And so it is in 
the convent, except that, convent life not being an object of 
aspiration save to those who can love high spiritual ideals, the 
proportion of those wholly absorbed in pettinesses is there much 
smaller than it is found to be outside. That is one point in 
portraiture which needs to be borne in mind, another is the 
character of the portrayer. No man can portray what he does 
not perceive, and he who has no eyes to perceive these higher 
elements in the countenance of his subject, cannot impart them 
to his portrait. That a pupil like the authoress should not have 
detected the inner and higher life of her teachers, may be 
forgiven her. We do not expect the young to be profound in 
their discoveries of the “things that are more excellent.” That 
so many of a riper age and wider experience than Kassandra 
Vivaria should be unable to conceive differently of the lives of 
monks and nuns, must be set down to a want in their own natures, 
They are of the earth earthy themselves, and can see only what 
is of the earth earthy in others; when they do not find it, they 
impute it. They cannot conceive of a life hidden with Christ 
in God, and so when they see their fellows retire within the 
walls of a religious house and persevere in its quiet daily round 
of prayers and duties, their only intelligible explanation to 
themselves of what they see, is that these are souls delivered 
over to the servitude of pettinesses. Meanwhile there are, 
happily, many others, Catholics and non-Catholics, whose 
insight is more penetrating. And these are filled with admira- 
tion at the spectacle of men and women of the same mould 
with themselves, ascending the mountain like Moses to hold 
communion with God, and then returning, as it were with the 
glory about them, to work in their quiet and devoted way for 


others, and impart their blessings through a thousand different 
channels to needing and suffering humanity. 


C. J. CLIFFORD. 























The Silence of Dante. 
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IN the Sala del Maggior Consiglio of the Ducal Palace of 
Venice, above the historical paintings representing the military 
and naval triumphs of the great Republic of St. Mark, there 
runs a line of portraits of the Doges; and amongst them a 
blank space marks the place of Marino Faliero. In the Divzna 
Commedia, that supreme literary palace of the closing Middle 
Ages, in its gallery of portraits of medizval worthies—men great 
in thought or action, each of whom, like Guido Guerra, “in his 
life did much with counsel and with sword,”! 


Fece col senno assai e con la spada, 


—there are many of these blank spaces, though the poet’s 
intention is not exactly to condemn. On certain great characters 
Dante’s gaze rested dubiously ; resolved neither to approve nor 
censure, he took refuge in silence. 

There is a singularly beautiful sonnet by Cino da Pistoia, 
written shortly after Dante’s death and the consequent publi- 
cation of the Paradiso, in which he tenderly, half playfully, 
complains of two of Dante’s lesser silences : 


In fra gli altri difetti del libello, 
Che mostra Dante signor d’ogni rima, 
Son duoi si grandi, che a dritto s’estima 
Che n’aggia l’alma sua luogo men bello. 
L’un é; che, ragionando con Sordello 
E con molt’ altri della dotta scrima, 
Non fe motto ad Onesto di Boncima 
Ch’era presso ad Arnaldo Daniello. 
L’altr’ é ; secondo che’l suo canto dice, 
Che passo poi nel bel coro divino 
La dove vide la sua Beatrice, 
E quando ad Abraam guardd nel sino 
Non riconobbe l’unica fenice 
Che con Sion congiunse lAppennino. 


Among the other defects of the book which shows Dante lord of all 
rhyme, are two so great that it is rightly thought that, because of them, 
his soul may have a place less fair, 

1 Inf, xvi. 39. 
VOL. XCIIL, 
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One is that, though he talked with Sordello and many others who 
fenced with verse, he said no word to Onesto di Boncima, who was 
near to Arnaldo Daniello. 

The other is that, as his song says, he passed then into the fair 
choir divine, there where he saw his Beatrice; and, when he looked 
into Abraham’s bosom, did not recognise the unique phcenix who has 
joined the Apennine with Sion. 


To this Bolognese poet, Onesto di Boncima, Dante had 
already done justice in the first book of the De Vulgari 
Eloquentia, chapter 15; Cino evidently implies that not only 
was he near Arnaldo Daniello, that great song-smith of the 
vulgar tongue, in genius, but that Dante should have placed him 
with the latter among the purging fires of the seventh terrace of 
Purgatory. The “unique phcenix” of the sonnet, “that highest 
of all women,” as Rossetti renders the passage, is the Lady 
Selvaggia de’ Vergiolesi, the bright star of Cino’s poetical 
homage, who by her grave has thus sanctified the mountains 
where she died in exile, after Pistoia had been captured in 1306 
by the Black Guelfs of Florence and Lucca ; canonised in Cino’s 
lyrics, she was to receive a further apotheosis in Petrarch’s 
Triumph of Love. 

More serious critics than Messer Cino may find it somewhat 
strange that the name of Peter Abelard should occur nowhere 
in Dante’s writings. An interview with him in some terrace of 
the Purgatorio, a reference in one or other of the prose treatises, 
might possibly have thrown some light upon the “disdain” of 
Guido Cavalcanti for Virgil,! or even have explained the nature 
of the “school” which Beatrice, in the concluding canto of the 
Purgatorio, reminds Dante that he has followed. Very note- 
worthy in this connection, and illustrating the feelings entertained 
by the divine poet towards the less orthodox of the scholastic 
philosophers, is the place assigned in the Paradzso to Sigieri of 
Brabant.* Sigieri to some extent held an analogous position 
towards St. Thomas Aquinas to that of Abelard towards 
St. Bernard in the preceding century. Together with William 
of St. Amour he had been confuted by the Angelical Doctor in 
1266 at Paris ;* his famous /mpossibi/ia “raised a storm in the 
Church,” as Witte says; and he appears to have been put to 
death at Orvieto by one of the Popes, probably Martin IV. 
But, like his Father’s house, Dante’s Paradise has many 
* inj. x. 63. ® Purg. xxxiii. 85. 3 Par. x. 133—138. 

* See article on Sigieri in Mr, Paget Toynbee’s Dante Dictionary, pp. 495, 496. 
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mansions ; and, in the Heaven of the Sun, St. Thomas points 
out to Dante the soul of Sigieri by his own side: “The eternal 
light of Sigieri, who, reading lectures in the street of straw, 
syllogised invidious truths.” 

It would almost seem as though there existed a mutual 
“conspiracy of silence” between Dante and his contemporary, 
Dino Compagni, who is now believed to be really the author of 
the fascinating Florentine Chronicle that bears his name. Dante 
nowhere makes even the slightest reference to Dino, although 
some ingenious commentators suppose, in the entire absence of 
any evidence for identification, that he is one of the two just 
men mentioned in the /zferno, vi. 73: 


Giusti son duo ma non vi sono intesi, 


“Two are just, but are not listened to there.” And Dino, in 
like manner, maintains an absolute silence concerning Dante 
throughout his Chronicle,—even when describing the events of 
1300, and the putting under bonds of Guido Calvalcanti, Corso 
Donati, and the other leaders of the two factions, which almost 
certainly occurred during Dante’s term of office as Prior. When 
he gives his vivid account of the famous, and at present much 
disputed, embassy sent by the Bianchi (the White Guelfs who 
then held the Signoria) to Pope Boniface VIII. in the latter part 
of 1301, Dino expressly mentions the two ambassadors whom 
the Pope sent back to Florence, Maso di Ruggierino Minerbetti 
and Corazza da Signa, but does not name the third, who is 
supposed to have remained at the Papal Court. It is only later 
on, in the list of proscribed Ghibellines and “Guelfi di parte 
bianca,” in April, 1302, that he casually lets out that this third 
ambassador was Dante himself—Dante Allighiert chera ambas- 
ctatore a Roma,a passage, however, which may perhaps be a 
later interpolation. And yet Dino, who was one of the six 
Priors who together with the Gonfaloniere composed the 
Signoria when Charles of Valois entered Florence on November 
Ist, 1301, seems to have been a most prominent member of the 
White section of the Guelfs, to which Dante himself inclined, 
and to have played a leading part in all the great events that 
made Florentine history at the close of the thirteenth century. 
If we take him at his own estimate of himself, he was in the 
closest relations with all the finer spirits of the Republic. Was 
he, then, jealous of Dante’s political supremacy, as Petrarch later 
on was to be of his poetical renown? It is at least a plausible 
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explanation. And, for the rest, Dante’s silence is probably due 
to the fact that this zealous and ubiquitous Dino Compagni, in 
spite of his ingenuous speeches and his delightful Chronicle, was 
not regarded by the Florentines, whether White or Black, as a 
serious politician. Otherwise the law securing the indemnity of 
citizens within a year of their tenure of the Priorate, which he 
pleaded in his defence on the downfall of the White Guelfs, 
would no more have saved him from the fury of the Neri and 
their French supporters than it saved Palmieri degli Altoviti, 
who had been Prior, probably in June, 1301, but who is never- 
theless included by name in the first two sentences passed 
against Dante, on January 27th and March toth, 1302. 

But, apart from such minor medizval lights as these, there 
are certain sfzritz magni, whom Dante has seen fit to deliberately 
reject—“great spirits,” whom the reader of the Divina Commedia, 
like Dante himself in Limbo,! would “feel himself exalted for 
having seen” : 

Che del vederli in me stesso n’esalto. 

Foremost of these is St. Louis of France. Dante could hardly 
have been ignorant of the true character of this noblest of 
medieval sovereigns, the Christian realisation of the Platonic 
ideal of philosopher-king, who—in the words of Walter Pater— 
“precisely because his whole being was full of heavenly vision, 
in self-banishment from it for a while, led and ruled the French 
people so magnanimously alike in peace and war.” Yet, if the 
poet anywhere refers to him, it is only indirectly and scarcely 
with respect. The sarcastic and bitter summary of the history 
of the royal house of France, placed in the mouth of Hugh 
Capet in the Purgatorio, does not indeed expressly mention 
St. Louis, but he is not excepted from his ancestor’s rebuke : 


From me are born the Philips and the Louises, by whom of late 
has France been ruled. . . . Until the great dowry of Provence took 
away shame from my race, it was worth little, but still did no evil. 
Then commenced with violence and with falsehood its rapine; and 
afterwards for amends took Ponthieu and Normandy and Gascony. 
Charles came to Italy, and for amends made a victim of Conradin ; and 
then thrust Thomas back to Heaven, for amends.” 


Again, in the valley of the Princes, where the descendants of 
Hugh Capet are more tenderly dealt with by Sordello and even 


1 Inf. iv. 119. 
2 Purg. xx. 50, 51, 61—69. The suggestion that Charles of Anjou poisoned 
St. Thomas Aquinas is, of course, rejected by most modern writers. 
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Charles of Anjou treated respectfully, St. Louis is either not 
referred to at all or else contemptuously dismissed as inferior 
to Peter of Aragon, according to the interpretation adopted of 
Purg. vii. 127—129. This may possibly be due in part to the 
fact that the criticism on kings and princes, put by Dante upon 
the lips of Sordello, is based upon the latter’s famous lament for 
Blacatz, a Provencal hero of the early thirteenth century, in 
which the lion-like troubadour had passed a severe judgment 
upon the rulers of Christendom, and had not spared St. Louis 
himself. But, in the Paradiso, Dante can find no place for the 
Saint in the Heaven of Mars or the Heaven of Jupiter, the 
spheres of righteous warriors and just rulers, in either of which, 
humanly speaking—gwanto ragione umana vede, as Dante puts 
it elsewhere—he surely deserved a place as much as Robert 
Guiscard or Orlando or Constantine! Nor can the date of his 
death explain matters. He had been already canonised ; and 
not to mention Sigieri, Piccarda, Albertus Magnus, St. Thomas, 
and St. Bonaventura, who were all living in Dante’s youth, the 
Saint’s own great-nephew, Carlo Martello, had died twenty-five 
years later (1295), and is already in the third Heaven. 

And yet St. Louis was highly honoured by Dante’s Florentine 
contemporaries, even by those whom we may regard as his 
political and artistic associates. “O good King Louis!” 
exclaims Dino Compagni, when he perceives the treachery of 
Charles of Valois : “O good King Louis, who didst so fear God, 
whither is fallen the faith of the royal house of France!” Only 
a few years later Giotto was to paint the royal Franciscan in 
S. Croce, in the famous fresco now doubly famous through 
Mr. Ruskin’s eloquent praise. We may, perhaps, conclude that, 
since he does not appear in the valley of the Princes, Dante 
tacitly allows the claims of St. Louis to Paradise, but that the 
national feelings of an Italian patriot, outraged by the inter- 
ference of the French in Italian and Florentine politics— 
interference which had been to some extent originated in the 
support given by St. Louis to the designs of his brother, Charles 
of Anjou, upon the crown of Naples and Sicily—restrained 
him from any more emphatic recognition of his sanctity. 
Dante's intense hatred of the house of Capet, /z mala pianta 
che la terra cristiana tutta aduggia'—*the evil plant that over- 
shadows all the Christian earth,” may conceivably have hindered 
his appreciation of the one perfect fruit that it had produced. 


1 Purg, XX. 43) 44- 
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No less striking.is Dante’s negative treatment of two of the 
noblest holders of the Papal Chair. The series of great 
medizval Pontiffs who, from the triumph of Canossa to the 
captivity of Avignon, upheld the cause and claims of the Church 
against kings and emperors, begins with Gregory VII. and ends 
with Benedict XI., both recognised saints. With the exception 
of Celestine V.,none of the intermediate Popes have been 
canonised by the Church,! although Dante, while apparently 
consigning St. Celestine to his /z/ervo, has indulged in a private 
poetical canonisation of John XXI., Peter of Lisbon.* Both 
Hildebrand and Niccolo Boccasini, in the very names they 
adopted as Popes, threw down the gauntlet to the imperial and 
royal assailants of the Church: the former taking the name of 
Gregory VII., as a sign that Gregory VI., whose title the 
Emperor had cancelled, was lawful Pope: the latter that of 
Benedict XI., as a mark of devotion to the memory of his 
predecessor, Boniface VIII. (Benedetto Gaetani), the victim of 
Philip of France. And both died in virtual exile from Rome ; 
the one at Salerno, the other at Perugia. Concerning both these 
two Popes, the victor of Canossa and the successor of the victim of 
Anagni, Dante maintains an absolute and peculiar silence. It is 
not that he simply does not mention them ; it is impossible to 
avoid concluding that he has deliberately excluded all mention 
of them from his works. In prose and in poetry alike, whether 
he is writing the ¢erzine of the Divina Commedia, or the Latin 
of the De Monarchia and political letters, when the figure of 
either of these two men crosses his mental stage, he turns away 
from him without a word. And yet one aspect of the policy 
of Benedict XI., as expressed very clearly in his Bulls, and 
shown in most of the actions of his short Pontificate, might 
seem to have closely corresponded with some of the cherished 
ideals of Dante’s heart; while one of the most famous—for 
Catholics one of the most terrible—episodes of the /xferno is 
obviously and intentionally based upon a sermon of Gregory VII. 


That most prudent man, Hildebrand, Archdeacon of the Roman 
Church [writes Peter Damian to Nicholas I1.], while preaching in the 


' Urban II., Gregory X., and Innocent V. have been beatified. Blessed 
Benedict has not been actually canonised, though he is usually spoken of as 
St. Benedict XI. 

2 Inf. iii. 60, and Par. xii. 134. The external evidence for identifying St. Celestine 
with him ‘*‘ who made the great refusal” is simply overwhelming. 

* De Abdicatione Episcopatus, vi. 431. 
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presence of yourself, venerable father, in the Cathedral of Arezzo against 
the holders of Church property, brought forward appropriately this 
example. In Germany, he said, a certain rich and powerful Count—of 
good repute and innocent life, as far as human judgment could discern 
—had died about ten years before. After his death a certain monk 
went down in spirit to Hell, and saw this same Count placed upon the 
top step of a ladder, which rose up among hissing and torturing flames 
out of a horrible abyss, an immense pit gaping infinitely. This ladder 
was destined to receive all the Counts of this line in series. As each 
new member arrived he would hold for the present the topmost step, 
making all the others descend one step lower, in a continuous family 
procession after death to the depths below. When the monk asked 
the cause of this horrible sentence, and especially why that Count of 
his own days, who had lived so justly and virtuously, should be thus 
punished, he heard it said: Because of a certain possession of property 
belonging to the Church of Metz, which had been taken from the 
blessed Stephen by the Count, to whom this man was now the tenth 
in succession to the heritage, all these his descendants were consigned 
to a like punishment. Even as a like fault of avarice had united them 
in sinning, so no less did a common punishment join them together in 
enduring the torment of the terrible burning. 


Villemain first recognised the thoroughly Dantesque character 
of this episode, and its analogy with the general conception of 
the /nferno It is evidently the origin of the punishment of 
the Popes in the third chasm of Malebolge—Nicholas III. and 
the others whom Dante represents as preceding him in simony— 


Che precedetter me simoneggiando, 


to be followed by Boniface VIII. and Clement V.? Professor 
F. D’Ovidio in an important article contributed to the Vuova 
Antologia,? supposes that Dante intended this “ bolgia” of the 
simoniacs as an ironical antithesis to Hildebrand’s ladder of 
the spoilers of the Church of Metz. That the divine poet was 
altogether hostile to Gregory VII. may be doubted, in spite of 
that Pope’s overthrow of the imperial power, since Peter Damian 
and Robert Guiscard are among the saints in his Paradise ; and, 
according to the oldest interpretation of the Commedia, which 
although much attacked remains the most probable, the Countess 
Matilda is the guardian of the Earthly Paradise. It must be 
remembered that the purification of the Church and the restora- 
tion of the Empire were ever twin ideals in Dante’s heart, and 


1 Histoire de Grégoire VII., tome i. pp. 341, 342. 
2 Inf. xix. 73—87; Par. xxx. 145—148. 
3 Fonti Danteschi, 11, Dantee Gregorio VII, (Nuova Antologia, May 16th, 1897.) 
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that his feelings towards St. Gregory VII. must have therefore 
been of a very mixed nature. Unable to praise the assailant 
of the Empire or to blame the renovator of the Papacy, the 
poet took refuge in silence; and contented himself with thus 
turning St. Gregory's example of the terrible punishment of the 
lay-robbers of Church property, to strike at those of the great 
Pope’s own successors who were undoing his glorious work, and, 
as Dante believed, by their avarice sinning more grievously 
against the Church and plundering her patrimony even more 
shamelessly than the feudal lords of Hildebrand’s discourse.! 

On October 22nd, 1303, the Dominican, Niccolo Boccasini 
of Treviso, was elected to succeed Boniface VIII, and was 
crowned at Rome, as Benedict XI., on October 27th. “ Boniface 
VIII.,” writes Professor Leon Gautier, “is in some sort the last 
Pope of the Christian centuries, and Benedict XI. the first of 
modern times. Placed upon the boundaries of the two epochs, 
Benedict was perhaps the first Pope set in the face of the social 
triumph of error.” With his Pontificate it seemed at first that 
a new era was dawning for the Church and for Italy—even as 
it had seemed nine years before to Jacopone da Todi, and 
possibly to Dante, on the accession of Celestine V. “The 
world rejoiced with new light,” wrote Dino Compagni, at the 
beginning of the third book of his Chronicle; and, from the 
apostolic throne, this light shone brightly and benignantly 
towards Florence. While Italy was more than ever rent and 
torn with discord and faction, tlie new Pope came forward to 
establish universal peace—‘ the best of all those things which 
are ordained for our blessedness,’ as Dante puts it in the De 
Monarchia. Pacis consilia ponere cupientes, he describes himself 
in a letter to the Bishop of Fermo; his Bulls anticipate the 
closing cry of Petrarch’s famous Canzone to Italy—face, pace, 
pace! And to carry out this work of reconciliation he 


SS OE aT 


despatched to Florence, as legate and peacemaker in Tuscany 
and Romagna, the Dominican, Cardinal Niccold da Prato, to 
heal the wounds of that divided city, undo the work of Charles 
of Valois, and restore the exiled White Guelfs and Ghibellines 
to their rights. 

Especially characteristic of Pope Benedict are the two great 
Bulls which he issued from Perugia shortly before his death, 
dated June 7th and June 2i!st, 1304,—noble documents in 
themselves and exceedingly precious to the student of Dante. 


1 Cf, De Monarchia, ii. 12. 
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The first of these! should be read as a commentary to Canto xx. 
of the Purgatorio. In burning words the Pope denounces the 
sacrilege committed upon the person of his predecessor at Anagni, 
apparently in his presence, 2” nostris etiam oculis, excommuni- 
cates the assailants of Boniface, summons them to appear 
before him. The Bull is full of curiously Dantesque phraseology ; 
and it is noteworthy that Dante in his vindication of the Pope, 
whom he regarded as Christ’s most unworthy vicar and his own 
deadliest foe, is almost more Catholic in his language than that 
Pope’s friend and successor: “I see the golden lilies enter 
Alagna, and in His vicar Christ made captive. I see Him 
another time derided ; I see renewed the vinegar and gall, and 
between living thieves I see Him slain.” The other,? beginning 
Rex pacificus gui pacis cogitationis cogitat non afflictionis, was 
written after the treachery of the Neri—the same Black Guelfs 
who, claiming to be the faithful children of the Church, had 
driven into exile Dante and their other opponents in the spring 
of 1302—had frustrated his good intentions and forced his 
legate to depart. The city of Florence, writes the Pope, which 
was once a flowering garden of roses and lilies, had become 
deformed and full of mutual hatred, miserable by reason of the 
exile and slaughter of her citizens. His efforts to restore peace 
to this and the other Tuscan cities have been rendered abortive 
by the violent opposition offered to his legate, the Cardinal 
Niccolo, and the cruelty and treachery of those who pretend to 
be the faithful and devoted children of the Church. In a very 
striking passage, commencing O miserabilis Florentina civitas, 
the Pope laments the downfall of the prosperity and liberty of 
Florence in almost Dantesque language. Corso Donati, Rosso 
della Tosa, Pazzino de’ Pazzi, and other leaders of the Florentine 
and Lucchese Guelfs of the Black faction—all names only too 
familiar to the reader of Compagni and Villani—are summoned 
to appear at Perugia to answer for their conduct. 

But on July 7th, 1304, Benedict suddenly died at Perugia, 
possibly by poison. The hopes of the Florentine exiles were 
dashed to the ground, and Avignon opened her gates to his 
successors in the Papacy. 

Throughout Dante’s works, he persistently ignores the 
existence of Benedict XI., and passes over his Pontificate as 


1 Le Registre de Benoit X1., Recuei! des PBulles, &ce Par Che Grandjean, 
No. 1276. Paris: 1885. 
2 [bid. No, 1278. 
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though it had never been. Some writers suppose that the 
defunctus antistes, whose wrath against the Cardinals of the 
house of Colonna is mentioned in Dante's Letter to the Italian 
Cardinals, may be him; but it is almost certainly Boniface VIII. 
Certain recent commentators on the Dzvzna Commedia, especially 
Fathers Cornoldi and Berthier, have attempted to show that 
Benedict is the ve/fro, or greyhound, of the first canto of the 
Inferno, who shall come to hunt the wolf of covetousness back 
to Hell: “He will not feed on land nor pelf, but on Wisdom 
and Love and Power; his nation will be between /é/¢ro and 
feltro. Of that humble Italy he shall be the salvation.” The 
theory, however, is by no means new. Indeed, chronologically, 
it has the priority over all other attempts to identify the veltro 
with a definite person ; since it is found, according to Selmi, in a 
manuscript belonging to the end of the fourteenth century, more 
than a century before Vellutello brought forward the candidate 
to this high honour who still seems the favourite at the present 
day, Can Grande della Scala. In support of Benedict’s claim, 
his champions urge his well-known character and all his Italian 
policy, his birthplace in the Trevisan, between Feltre and 
Montefeltro, the customary symbolical representation of 
Dominicans as dogs, the “ hounds of the Lord.” Nevertheless, 
apart from other considerations, this theory is completely invali- 
dated by the date of composition of the Divina Commedia. In 
spite of numerous assertions to the contrary (and there is a very 
sweeping one in Father Cornoldi’s commentary, absolutely 
unsupported by any evidence), it is quite certain that the /uferno 
was written long after the death of Benedict XI., when events 
had surely shown that the salvation of Italy and reformation 
of the world could not come from him. It would be simply 
monstrous to suppose that Dante would have marred the unity 
and destroyed the prophetic character of his poem, by putting 
into the mouth of Virgil, at the very outset, a solemn prophecy 
which, when he wrote, had been already falsified by the course 
of events. 

As a matter of fact, Dante had in all probability separated 
from his companions in exile before the Pontificate of Pope 
Benedict, and had no personal interest in the valiant attempts of 
the Cardinal Niccold da Prato to restore the White Guelfs and 
Ghibelline exiles to Florence. There is indeed a letter extant, 
formerly ‘supposed to be written by him in the name of the 
Bianchi of Florence to the Cardinal Niccold, assuring him of 
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their devotion and confidence in his good offices ; but it is now 
generally admitted, even by those who believe the letter to be 
genuine, that it was not written by the divine poet. And, indeed, 
Dante would have been likely to regard Benedict XI. as a 
renegade rather than a deliverer; not as a second Moses, but 
another Celestine. For, on April 13th, 1304, in opposition to 
the majority of the Cardinals and the manifest desire of the 
Roman people, the Pope finally abandoned the Eternal City ; 
and for nearly seventy years no Vicar of Christ was to set foot 
in Rome.' He had, in fact, prepared the way for the trans- 
ference of the Papal See to Avignon, which for Dante was the 
supreme scandal of the age. 

Thus in the persons of three great Saints—Gregory VIL., 
Louis IX., and Benedict XI.—Dante saw the originators of the 
three things to which he attributed all the misery of Italy, 
and the corruption of Christendom: the overthrow of the 
imperial power, the supremacy of the royal house of France, the 
Babylonian captivity of the Papacy. Tacitly acknowledging, as 
he could hardly fail to do, the greatness and the sanctity of 
these three men, he yet could not consistently allow them any 
place in his divine Temple of Fame, and therefore turned from 
them in silence, leaving their names among the things “ that my 
comedy cares not to sing ”— 

Che la mia commedia cantar non cura. 


But, although the supreme singer was silent, these three have 
not been without some artistic tribute of praise. Following in 
Giotto’s footsteps, many painters of the Italian Renaissance 
have rendered St. Louis, even as his lovers would fain picture 
him to have been. The Cardinal Niccolo da Prato bade Giovanni 
Pisano raise a noble monument to Benedict at Perugia, a tomb 
which still remains as one of the triumphs of Christian sepul- 
chral art ; Fra Angelico placed him next to Albertus Magnus 
among the glorified Dominicans attending upon the Saviour’s 
Resurrection, in that divine picture which is now one of the 
choicest treasures of the National Gallery. And, perhaps, the 
fine imaginary portrait given us by Robert Browning, in 
the fifth book of Sordellv, may make some faint amends for 
the silence of Dante regarding St. Gregory VII. 


EDMUND G. GARDNER. 


1 Cf, Gautier, Benoit X7. pp. 113—115. Paris: 1863. 
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THAT there is such a thing as future punishment, severe and 
everlasting, is an article of Catholic faith, taught by the Church 
of to-day precisely as it was taught a thousand years ago. That 
this severe and everlasting punishment overtakes the great mass 
of mankind, never was an article of the Catholic faith, and never 
was put forward as of faith: but as an opinion it was very 
common among Catholics up to within the last hundred years.! 
The predominant influence of St. Augustine among the Latin 
Fathers has been felt on this as on other points (e.g. the inter- 
pretation of the celebrated passage, Romans vii. 7—25), where 
the Greek Fathers have preserved an earlier tradition, to which 
Catholic theology is recurring. 

The great Jesuit commentator, Cornelius a Lapide, who died 
in 1637, certainly a good representative of the theological 
schools of his day, has the following argument on St. James 
ii. 13, superexaltat misericordia judicium. “ Hence some authors, 
whom Bede quotes, explain that more are saved by the mercy 
of God than are damned by His justice, that there are more 
elect than reprobate. This is true of the angels; .. . of men it 
is false. For it is certain that far the greater portion of mankind 
is damned, if you take in absolutely all, even Gentiles, Saracens, 
and heretics. But if you leave out these three classes, and take 
Catholics alone, some think that most of them are saved, not 
only infants, . . . but even adults, since most of them at the 
end of life receive the sacraments. . . . But reason and authority 
seem to argue that, of adult Christians, more are damned than 
saved.” He gives as arguments, that Noe and his family alone 
escaped the deluge, that only two who went out of Egypt 
entered the land of promise, that “far the greater portion of 
Christians live in the state of mortal sin, and a man dies as he 
has lived,” that “many die without the sacraments, and many 


! Protestants practically make no difference between faith and opinion, and it is 
difficult to drive this distinction home to them. 
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receive them badly,” of which latter statement he alleges many 
proofs, one being that their death-bed confession is not better 
than their Easter confession, which he thinks is very often a bad 
one; that “it is easy for any one to fall into mortal sin, and 
arduous and very difficult to rise thence by penance and firm 
purpose of amendment.” He quotes the fourth book of Esdras, 
viii. 1—3: “God made this world for many, but the world to 
come for few, as the earth affords much material for earthenware, 
but little for the making of gold and silver: many indeed are 
created, but few are saved:” on which he naively remarks: 
“though this book is not on the canon of Scripture, still it has 
its authority.” He further quotes the saying about “the narrow 
gate,”! and the texts® about the “few grapes left after the 
vintage.” He concludes with three passages from the Fathers. 

To the Catholic theologian of to-day, these arguments are 
scarcely even probable. He does not profess to have found 
certainty: the relative number of elect and reprobate is the 
profound secret of God, “to whom alone is known the number of 
the elect to be placed in happiness above.” But his theological 
judgment leans to the direct contrary of A Lapide’s conclusion, 
so far at least as there is question of the hell of fire* And our 
modern theologian has one very telling argument in support of 
his opinion: it is this. Though all God’s attributes are equal and 
infinite, still they are not equally displayed to man. There is one 
attribute that God delights to show above the rest, and that is His 
mercy. Therefore the Church addresses Him: “O God who dost 
show thine omnipotence most in sparing and having mercy.”® 
But certainly in sending a soul to eternal flames, God’s justice is 
rather manifested than His mercy: therefore, if the majority of 
mankind were condemned to eternal flames, it would be the 
justice of God, not His mercy, that was on the whole more 
displayed in creation. But that would be against the truth with 
which we started, which is expressed in the Collect, and has its 
convincing proof in the Incarnation, Life,and Death of Jesus. 
Therefore we must deny that the majority of men are con- 
demned to eternal flames. This argument, many will think, 
outweighs all the argumentation of A Lapide, and is as con- 


1 St. Matt. vii. 13. 2 Isaias xxiv. 13; Micheas vii. I. 

3 Prayer in Ash Wednesday Mass. 

4 I may refer to the third of my Oxford Conferences, First Series, The extension 
of salvation. 
5 Collect of Tenth Sunday after Pentecost, 
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vincing a proof as we can expect to find in a matter, which 
must remain all life lone, as I have said, one of God’s 
secrets.! 

There is an axiom of scholastic philosophy, which appears 
an idle truism, until we discover its utility in practical appli- 
cations: guidquid recipitur, recipitur ad modum rectpientis— 
“whatever is received, is received according to the capacity of 
the recipient.” The revelation of Christ, falling upon a semi- 
barbarous age, was preserved indeed in its essence and integrity 
by the abiding care of the Spirit of truth, who dwells in the 
Church ;:? but in innumerable details it suffered refraction, as 
indeed it does still, from the clouded condition of men’s minds 
who receive it. It is no function of the gospel to induce a 
premature civilisation in a backward race, newly won to 
Christianity. There are good Catholics in Feije, but in ideas 
and practices they are not like the Catholics in Kensington, 
albeit they believe the same Creed and receive the same 
sacraments. Now for centuries the Church existed in a world, 
often disturbed by cruel wars, devastated by promiscuous 
pillage and massacre, accustomed to crimes of violence and 
to hideous legal punishments; a world of surgery without 
anzsthetics, of medicine by blood-letting and strong purgations, 
of education by the rod; of famines and plagues and deaths of 
men in multitudes; of insanitary homes and laborious and 
perilous travelling; of oppressive governments and trials by 
torture. We may easily imagine how the doctrine of hell-fire and 
eternal punishment will be received in such a community, how 
it will be preached and how taken up. Hell for sinners, but 
there is sin all around, therefore hell for multitudes, for millions. 
The heathen and the Mohammedan is the enemy of the 
Christian name: let him be flung into hell with all his kith 
and kin, spare none of them, it is not the way of war to take 
excuses.’ In all this there was exaggeration, as we see now: 
but in that fierce age the exaggeration was inevitable. The 
exaggeration never became a dogma of the Church, though 
preached from many pulpits. In all ages the Church preaches 

' The reader will not find anything better anywhere on the subject under 
discussion than Faber’s Creator and Creature, bk. iii. ch. ii. The great mass of 
believers. 

* St. John xiv. 16, 17. 

3 I beg the careless reader to observe, and I warn the malicious, that this and the 


previous sentence is in what is called ‘oblique narration ;’ it is not the opinion of 
the writer. 
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freely, but defines with caution: her speeches by the way are 
many, her dogmas few. 

A striking feature in the history of mankind is a change of 
sentiment in Europe and America during the last two centuries, 
a change which I am not concerned to illustrate further than as 
it bears on the idea of future punishment. Pain is always pain ; 
but, so far as we can compare ourselves with our ancestors, it 
seems that we feel pain more acutely than they did. We make 
a great deal more fuss about pain: we sympathise more keenly 
with them that suffer it, even when their sufferings are not 
undeserved: we are loth to believe that they do deserve it: we 
extend our sympathy even to dumb animals. How changed 
are our prisons, since Howard first visited them! How very 
different the treatment of the sick and wounded in war from 
what it was in the days of Gustavus Adolphus, not to recur to 
the Crusades! Treatises have been written on the mildness of 
modern compared with ancient punishments. The fact is patent 
in every history: but it is a fact well worth reflecting upon ; 
it appears in all punishments, political, religious, and domestic. 
Men are in asylums now as maniacs, who formerly might have 
been broken on the wheel for attempting the lives of kings. 
Compared with our forefathers, our whole nature is softer and 
more refined. In the year of Queen Victoria’s accession, Sir 
Francis Palgrave wrote and prophesied:! “The _ prevailing 
character of human society will be a universal approbation of 
suavity and delicacy of thought.” Seldom has prediction been 
so entirely fulfilled by the event. 

We allow more, a great deal more, than people in the Middle 
Ages did for subjective states of mind, for ignorance, prejudice, 
misconception. To the medieval thinker, truth was truth, and 
duty was duty: a man was a hypocrite, if he failed to see the 
one ; a villain, if he did not do the other. This is very apparent 
in the scholastic writers of that period, and even much later, in 
Catholic countries and among Latin races. Many a Spaniard 
and Italian has lived and died in the conviction that no 
Protestant divine could be aught else than a thinker in perpetual 
resistance to the known truth, a formal Aerezic in the theological 
sense of the word. Hence the not unfrequent statements that 
appear to point to the universal perdition of Protestants, 
Mohammedans, Jews, and Pagans. I am not denying that the 
medieval writers do absolutely recognise the validity of such 


1 The Merchant and the Friar, ch. vi. 
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excuses as ignorance and misconception: still less do I deny 
that with us these excuses are often pushed too far, even almost 
to the subversion of all objective morality and absolute standards 
of right. 

It is stating the same fact in other terms, to say that we 
have a wider and deeper experience of the human mind than 
was generally possessed in earlier times. This, because men 
have come to exist in greater multitudes, and are thrown more 
together, till even the most distant races mingle: there is more 
literature; ampler interchange of ideas, and men know one 
another better. A medieval Doctor, even St. Thomas himself, 
would have learnt much from three years’ contact with men in 
one of our large cities. I am not referring to the wonders of 
science and art that they might have put before him-—what I 
may call the contents of their minds—but to those minds 
themselves, with their curious sinuosities of thought, and the 
vagaries of conduct thence resulting. With our increased 
knowledge of man, as he exists zz rerum natura, we are more 
apt to find excuse for him. Youth is severe in its judgments 
upon any wrong that it sees; age sees and knows more of evil 
being done, and yet withal is more indulgent in its judgments 
of them that do it. And so it is with the youth and age of the 
world : later generations see valid excuses where the earlier saw 
none. 

And this much of the world at large. But in the bosom of 
the Church herself events have happened, and influences have 
come into play, disposing her ministers and her people perpio- 
mabeiv, “to take moderate views of them that are ignorant and 
err,’! even of sinners and heretics. One such influence is the 
devotion to the Sacred Heart. It has fixed our attention on the 
human qualities of our Divine Redeemer, those qualities which 
render Him, God as He is, “ beautiful in form,” and attractive in 
His bearing, “above the children of men,” with “grace spread 
abroad on His lips,’? “drawing men with the cords of Adam 
and the bonds of love.’ Observers of the Catholic Church 
from without have not sufficiently adverted to the influence of 
this devotion on her character in modern times. 

Another event that has happened has been the casting out 
of Jansenism. To the Jansenist those were dear texts, that 
told of the “few grapes left after the vintage,” not the less dear 
for their having little or no bearing on the subject. Anything 


4 Hebrews v, 2. 2 Psalm xliv, 3 Osee xi. 4. 
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that seemed to point to the fewness of the elect was a welcome 
instrument for the furtherance of Jansenist views. A volume 
might be written on the influence of Jansenism on good men 
who were quite opposed to the heresy. For two hundred years 
it coloured the ascetic literature of France. And long before 
the heresy was broached, the sour, Puritan-like, captious habit 
of mind was visible which finally led up to Jansenism,—a 
mind to multiply transgressions, and deal out damnations, and 
altogether “ make sad the heart of the just whom the Lord had 
not made sad.”! Nowadays, if a Catholic comes out with some 
sterner opinion, in a matter where there are two opinions in the 
Church, notably in this matter of the number of the lost in hell, 
his hearers dub him a Jansenist, and he winces under the 
appellation. 

It is the way of the world, viewing its own progress with 
complacency, to assume that such progress is confined to itself, 
and that there is something in the Catholic Church to arrest all 
advance in civilisation, refinement and culture, and even in 
cleanliness, soap forsooth being dreaded as a solvent of ortho- 
doxy. In the best regions of Western civilisation undoubted 
progress has been made in sympathy for suffering, in geniality 
and kindness, and in the recognition of what is called the 
“solidarity” of mankind. But the Catholic community in those 
regions has progressed fairly as far as other men on these lines, 
and is none the less Catholic on that account. Catholics freely 
acknowledge that their forefathers in the faith had their defects, 
as’ men, defects which marred their theological judgments on 
many points that the Church leaves undecided and open to 
discussion. These mistaken judgments their children are now 
busy correcting, and will go on correcting, patiently, slowly, 
cautiously, as they see reason so to do, holding all the while 
steadily to “the faith once delivered to the saints,”? and still 
guarded from age to age by the Church. 

A Catholic preacher of the present day would do ill to insist 
strongly on the gloomy views of the extent of salvation that I 
have quoted from A Lapide on James ii. 13. He certainly 
might mention them as the opinions of an eminent divine, and 
let it appear that he considered them fraught with some proba- 
bility. But to insist on them, and make them the basis of his 
preaching, would draw down on him the disapproval alike of his 
lay auditors and of his fellow-priests, And deservedly: for the 

1 Ezech, xiii. 22. 2 Jude 3. 
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views in question are against the general sentiment of the 
Church at the present day; they irritate Catholics, they repel 
non-Catholics, they are in all probability untrue. 

Thus we are content to allow Mr. Lecky’s remark, that the 
doctrine of hell “retains scarcely a shadow of its ancient repul- 
siveness.” Soberly and scientifically stated, it is not a repulsive 
but a deterrent doctrine, formidable enough still to all who 


ignore God or levy war upon God. 


JOSEPH, RICKABY. 








Philosophical Talks in Secondary Schools. 


—>— 


LAST summer a lady and gentleman were staying with friends 
in Devonshire. Sharing the same hospitality were two little 
boys, one four the other six years old, grandsons of the kind 
host and hostess. The younger was the chief speaker and kept 
us all amused. The entertainment provided was not zoological 
(though some writers divide boys into the two classes of pigs 
and monkeys), but was, strictly speaking, human. Whenever 
anything attracted the child’s notice, his adult companion of 
the moment was challenged to say what it was for: and, if 
the answer did not come promptly, the what—what—what ! 
poured out from his little lips like bullets from a maxim-gun, 
each “what” being louder than its predecessor, till the last 
“what” was a kind of skriek. Now this little boy was neither 
a “freak” nor a “marvel,” but only an ordinary “little brick.” 
He talked while his elder brother reflected silently. Thousands 
of people everywhere mect with much the same phenomenon, 
where children are treated as friends. It was only an example 
justifying Father Faber’s remark, that “there are few men who 
will ever in after-life be half so contemplative as they were 
amid the capricious activities of childhood.” This tendency 
may be called curiosity. Over-indulged, it becomes a fault. 
But in its proper place and measure, it is the normal outcome 
of our being vational animals, and not mere creatures of 
sensation. It is knowledge trying to unify itself: it is the 
intelligent being beginning to philosophize. 

It is not, however, with little boys that we are now con- 
cerned, but with that other period of human development, which 
Sir Walter Scott compared to the part of the country where 
the Highlands meet the Lowlands, that border-land between 
childhood and manhood, which is the home of romance and 
mystery. At this period the human mind is more plastic than 
at any other: at this period the character, composed of many 
materials fused together, commonly takes a “set,” which as a 
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rule is retained through life, unless it is changed by some 
exceptional cataclysm. Some persons pass through this period 
in a state of intoxication induced, not by vegetable, but by 
animal spirits, distilled from pleasure and success. Of such as 
these it was said: “Man, when he was in honour, did not 
understand: he hath been compared to senseless beasts, and 
made like to them.” “She, that liveth in pleasures, is dead 
while she is living.” It is no use talking philosophy to the 
dead, or to the deaf. But there is at least a residuum of boys 
and girls who are neither dead nor deaf. They are shy, more 
shy than at any other period before or after : but the intelligence 
is keenly alive, and the whole soul is on the look out for some 
standpoint, from which it can get a synoptical orderly view of 
the kaleidoscope of life. 
Edward ‘Thring, of Uppingham, has well said : 


Very often neglect of pre-working law is at the bottom of the life- 
long incapacity, which a little instruction would have got rid of. As 
an example of the power of pre-working law a single illustration shall be 
given. The world of bare external fact shall prove how much depends 
on the position taken up before work begins ; and show the momentous 
character of this fact in dealing with mind. Position is so important, 
that it presents the paradox of many a problem, impossible of solution 
to the intellect, being solved at once by honest sight. Let one example 
suffice. Imagine a field of young wheat, and a man brought for the 
first time to see cultivated land. He would wish to know how such a 
crop was produced. Station him at the side, looking at it cross-wise, 
athwart the ridges, and the hardest head, the most trained intellect 
ever owned by philosopher, shall fail to puzzle out any clue to the 
seeming confusion, the hopeless entanglement, the absolute disorder, 
that stretches before his eyes for miles, it may be, over the great green 
plain: and shall fail for ever. But a little child at the end of the 
furrows, following the plan of the sower’s mind, from the sower’s point 
of view, along the line the sower worked, simply sees at once, from 
mere sight, without any sense of puzzle, or any exercise of intellect, the 
whole order and design of the field. 

This passage from one of our modern educational pioneers 
in his Zheory and Practice of Education, gives a very good 
popular description of Catholic Philosophy, or, as Leo XIII. 
calls it, “ Christian Philosophy.” It is a taking of the mind to 
the end of the furrows, to the sower’s point of view, so that it 
may see the whole order and design of the field. The willing- 
ness to be so taken is what Thring calls “docility:” and 
docility is the capability of being taught. Docility is natural 
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to youth. By the age of seventeen, if not before, the 
young feel a definite want of a consistent view, a desire to 
get to the end of the furrows and look along the lines from the 
sower’s point of view. If any one offers to take them, they are 
only too glad to come. 

The upshot of these considerations is, that a want has been 
created, and it is time for us to be discussing how that want is 
to be supplied. As a consequence of the educational movements 
in Parliament and elsewhere, many young Catholics are now 
preparing themselves to become scientifically-trained teachers, 
and part of the prescribed programme is Empirical Psychology. 
Whether it be true or not that this Psychology is of much 
practical use to the teachers, it is certainly desirable, that our 
young people should imbibe correct notions about the nature 
of the human soul, and form views in harmony with Catholic 
Faith on questions about human nature generally ;—that is, if it 
be possible for them to grasp such ideas intelligently at their 
early age. I conclude from the considerations suggested above 
that this is quite feasible, and hope to indicate how I have 
found in practice that it may be done. 

But the immediate purpose in this article is to point out the 
danger, as things are at present, of our candidates for teaching 
diplomas imbibing wrong notions, through using manuals, which 
are required for the examinations, without seeing what many 
of the gratuitous assumptions worked into the tissue of those 
manuals logically lead to. The danger cannot be avoided by 
flight, but it can be effectually met by teaching the main 
principles of true Philosophy beforehand. 

The demand which has lately arisen for  scientifically- 
trained teachers, is thus humorously described by Mr. Adams 
of Aberdeen : 

Verbs of teaching govern two accusatives, one of the person, 
another of the thing, as—JA/agister Joannem Latinam docuit— The 
master taught John Latin.” ‘Thus far the Latin rudiments. When 
the master seeks to apply the principle in real life, he finds that he can 
manage his double accusative only by the possession of a double 
knowledge: he must know Latin, and he must know John. Not so 
long ago it was considered enough to know Latin. Nobody denies 
that the master must know his subjects—nobody but Jacotot, that is: 
for Ae maintains that the master need not know even that. But while 
all the world agrees to treat the French educationist as a crack-brained 
theorist for his gallant attempt to free the master from the drudgery of 
learning what he has afterwards to teach, no outcry was raised at the 
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neglect of John. To know Latin was regarded as all-sufficient. John 
was either taken for granted, or held to be not worth knowing. The 
outcry has come at last. Popular belief and practice are changing, and 
John is entering on a period in which he is likely to have a somewhat 
uncomfortable share of the master’s attention. The person is for the 
first time coming to his proper place before his fellow-accusative, the 
thing. Unfortunately the science that looks after John labours under 
a formidable name and a bad reputation. The very look of the word 
Psychology with its superfluous P has done something to render it 
unpopular. Used as an adjective it is enough of itself to condemn any 
novel. It suggests everything that is dull and unreadable. Behind 
it all, too, there is an underlying idea of a pompous assumption of 
special knowledge. To begin with, there is a difficulty in knowing 
exactly what it is. The very definition of the science is a battle-ground 
for opposing schools, with whose pretensions the teacher has little 
concern. He is a man of peace: it is not his place to fight. It is 
true that he is said to have won Gravelotte, but he did it by proxy. 
By proxy, too, he prefers to do his fighting about Psychology. It is 
not of vital importance to him to know the exact meaning of the study. 
His aim as a professional man is not to know Psychology, but to know 
John. From the teacher’s point of view, Psychology is the study of 
John. 


So much for the demand. The demand is that we should 
get to know our children, and get them to know themselves. 
The inscription, “ Know thyself,” which was engraved of old on 
the temple at Delphi, is now engraved on the Educational 
Department of the Civil Service in England. That is not the 
chief facility, but it is one facility. When we are expected to 
do a thing, that makes it easier for us to do it. And the 
danger is also indicated by Mr. Adams, though he does not see 
it as a danger ; and that makes the danger of it all the greater. 
Fore-warned is fore-armed. “The prudent man seeing evil 
hideth himself: little ones passing on have suffered losses.” 
He says: “ The very definition of the science is a battle-ground 
for opposing schools, with whose pretensions the teacher has 
little concern.” Little concern indeed! The foundations of 
the building are shadows, with which the architect has little 
concern! A superstructure based upon shadows, with which 
the architect has little concern, must be a very shadowy concern 
indeed. For are not these rival “pretentions,” as Mr. Adams 
calls them, the one the fundamental rock on which all true 
teaching rests; the other the underlying quicksand in which 
all false teaching is sure to be engulfed? That is the great and 
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imminent danger. We are tempted to cut off the bough on 
which we sit: Propter vitam vivendi perdere causas—* For the 
sake of life to surrender all that makes life worth having.” 
And on what grounds? On the ground that it does not matter: 
that it is a question, with which the teacher has little concern. 
And what is the question? Whether we have souls or not. 
Whether we are men, or only well-trained monkeys. And 
with this question the teacher has little concern! The great 
thing is that he must know John: but he is not concerned to 
know whether he is a man or a monkey! 

These are not the exact words in which the question is 
generally put. The theory that the soul does not exist is 
modest and requires a veil. Its existence is denied modestly 
by saying that it is only the sum or series of certain states. 
Hence “it never is and never’s not, but always is becoming.” 
It is not a thing or entity, but only a kind of change or 
motion. When the motion stops it is nowhere. Mr. Felkin, in 
his Introduction to Herbart, tells us: 


Psychologists like Bain and Sully use “mind” to signify the sam 


of the states of knowing, feeling, and willing, experienced by an indi- 


vidual. They say nothing of an immaterial substance in which the 


states of knowing, feeling, and willing arise. Ward (not W. G.), for 
example, views psychical phenomena as related to a formal subject, or 
ego: Herbart, on the contrary, views them as related to a metaphysical 
substance. 

“Formal” here means “fictitious,” the word being the 
symbol of something which it is convenient to swppose, but 
which we know does not exist, like the square root of a minus 
quantity in Algebra. “Formal subject” is here contrasted with 
“metaphysical (ze. real, though immaterial) substance.” The 
assumption in the popular Psychology is, that the soul is wot 
a substance. Dr. Sully, in his Zeacher’s Handbook, says : 


By the help of this deeper analysis of intellectual activity we are 
able to regard the successive unfoldings of the faculties as one 


continuous process. ‘The higher and more complex operations of 
thought now appear as only different modes of the same fundamental 
functions of intellect that underlie the lower and simpler operations of 


sense-perception. 

This is a categorical denial of any fundamental difference 
between the sensitive knowledge which we share with the beasts 
and the intellectual knowledge which we share with the angels: 
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on which difference the proof of our having souls, and thence 
the proof of the Existence of God, mainly depends. Mr.Croom 
Robertson, late Professor of Mental Science in the University 
of London, says, in his lectures on Psychology : “I cannot tell 
you what ‘mind, the subject of these lectures, is.” But after- 
wards he gives a “relatively determinate” definition. “ Mind 
is a name for subjective experience.” ‘Then, further on: “ Now 
I maintained that mind, in our fundamental conception of it, is 
a name for our subjective experience. Metaphysically we may 
question, What is the bearer of this subjective experience, what 
is its subject? But for Psychology the fact of that experience is 
ultimate and our starting-point.” Put this into plain English 
and what does it amount to but this: “ It is extremely uncertain 
whether we have souls or not, but in the accurate study of 
mental life, for the purposes of education, they must be alto- 
gether ignored.” Thus the question is (1) left open, (2) treated 
as of no practical importance, (3) dubbed “ metaphysical,” which 
word most people take to mean “nonsensical.” Now this 
opinion, that the belief in souls is (1) unverifiable, (2) un- 
important, (3) nonsensical, pervades most of the current 
literature of the day. Those who pose as the most advanced 
thinkers do not stop here, but draw the logical conclusion. 
Professors Bain, Sully, Ward, Croom Robertson, and the rest, 
have started “tobogganing,” and they cannot logically pull up, 
till they get to the bottom of the incline. Z/ey can see no 
real difference between intellect and sense-perception. “ But 
why stop at sense-perception ?” say their more logical succes- 
sors. “That is a most arbitrary and unscientific proceeding.” 
Mr. Redcote Dewar, in his New AZaterialism, says: 

Consciousness, as so defined, is withdrawn from the immaterial 
world, and classed as a mere physical performance ; hence we cannot 
draw the line of consciousness at the plants ; for a compass-needle, in 
recognizing the presence and polarity of a magnet, is equally entitled to 
be called “conscious.” We have already assumed this in previous 
chapters, and carried out the deduction to its logical conclusion, by 
retracing consciousness and intelligence from the animals and vegetals 
down through the minerals until we unearth its genesis in the intelligent 
attractions and repulsions of the atoms of which the universe and all it 
contains are composed. Below this we cannot go. 


That last remark is very much to the purpose. Let-us once, 
by means of Sensist Philosophy, blind our own mental sight to 
that fact of our own immaterial existence, which is more 
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immediately evident to us in the act of self-consciousness than 
the light of the sun, or the heat of the fire, or the solidity of 
the earth, our mental progress is inevitably downwards, like a 
drowning man clutching the weeds at the bottom of the water- 
Mr. Dewar goes on: 


Mind, thus, does not originate mind; nor does a Divine mind 
necessarily precede a human mind, any more than a universal time- 
piece precedes our watches. 

The watch-maker is a “negligible quantity ” in the genesis of 
watches! But this is a trifle. Cardinal Manning well said, that 
“We have to choose whether we will believe in an Eternal Mind 
or an eternal slime.” Mr. Dewar prefers the “slime,” to which 
the tobogganing process inevitably tends. He says: 


The final definition of human consciousness is—the intelligent 
physical motions performed by millions of agents in our body, no one 
of which can be said to be our consciousness to the absolute exclusion 
of the others. The chief office, concentrator, or exchange of these 
motions is, however, the brain. 


The “consciousness” here defined is Professor Croom 
Robertson’s chief synonym for “ mind.” This “ consciousness,” 
or “mind,” is defined by Mr. Dewar as “ physical motions.” 
The atoms, whose physical motions constitute the essence of 
the “ mind,” or “ consciousness,” are declared to be “ zxtelligent,” 
and their “intelligence” is proved thus: Human intelligence is 
fundamentally the same as animal sense-perception. Animal 
sense-perception is fundamentally the same as vegetal selection. 
Vegetal selection is the same as gravity. Gravity is the same as 
magnetism. Therefore, human intellect and human will are 
nothing but magnetism. He says: 

Far from our will regulating our thoughts, our thought mechanism is 
virtually as little under our control as that of digestion! Further, the 
persistence with which our brain works night and day, and our utter 
helplessness in stopping it, shows that, far from having an all-powerful 
will, we are but a spinning-top at the mercy of a relentless whipper, a 
mental locomotive driven full steam by reckless and_ irresponsible 
drivers, swayed by ever-conflicting emotions. And the drivers are in 
myriads knocking incessantly at all the gates of the senses. 

Now, of course, this gets rid of all religion and all morality ; 
yet it follows logically from what is being taught in some of our 
most popular text-books of mental science. Are we, then, to 
leave our children a prey to this mental and moral miasma, and 
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not bestir ourselves to furnish them with the antidote which the 
Holy Father is exhorting us to administer to them. Lambert 
Simnel misled many Yorkists in the reign of Henry VIL., until 
the real Earl of Warwick was produced ; and this materialistic 
clap-trap fascinates many a young mind that has never been 
introduced to true Philosophy. But to see them side by side, 
and then to ¢hoose deliberately the balderdash that I have quoted 
above, would indeed require an idiot of the first water. The 
developing mind, as its intelligence expands, needs to find some 
way of reducing to order and viewing synoptically the kine- 
matograph of life. If we will not teach them the true way, 
they cannot be expected to find it out for themselves ; and 
what can they do then but take up with the first false way that 
attracts their notice ? 

The starting-point of the true process is to get them to see 
clearly what they mean by “knowledge,” and what they mean 
by “truth.” Euclid starts with definitions, and so must we. 
Oh, for an hour of dear old Socrates among these Sensists and 
New Materialists and Russian Sages! What havoc he would 
make of some of their patent propositions with his delightful 
Eironeia. What a lesson he would teach them about the need 
of “ Dialectic” in the search for truth. Not in the Hegelian 
sense, which is as contrary to the Socratic sense, as destruction 
is contrary to construction ; but in the sense of fixing accurately 
the meaning of each word, and keeping to that meaning 
throughout. We could just as well get on in Geometry without 
a definition of a point, a line, and a surface, as we can get on in 
Mental Science without a definition of Knowledge and of Truth. 
To invent our own definition of Knowledge would be just as 
reasonable, and no more so, than to invent our own definition 
of a point, a line, and a surface. Practically, there are only two 
definitions of Knowledge. The one makes human knowledge to 
be a collection of material traces or similitudes stamped upon 
the material substance of the brain; the other makes it to be 
a collection of immaterial traces or similitudes stamped upon 
the immaterial substance of the soul. The former excludes the 
latter ; but the latter does not by any means exclude the former. 
On the contrary, it affirms it as a seve gua non preliminary 
of the latter. Only it affirms our possession of it as axzmals, 
not as rational: while the latter kind of knowledge is affirmed 
to belong to us as ratzonal or intellectual. The former definition 


coincides with the latter definition as regards animal knowledge, 
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but it denies the higher knowledge altogether by asserting that 
what we take for a higher kind of knowledge is only animal 
knowledge become a little more complex. And this identifica- 
tion of Sensitive and Intellective knowledge is preached up in 
our text-books by the “ question-begging ” title of “the deeper 
analysis of intellectual activity.” Christian Philosophy, of which 
our Holy Father speaks in his Encyclical, 4¢ernz Patris, that 
Philosophy which has satisfied more minds for a longer period 
than any other system that the world has ever seen, teaches that 
intellectual knowledge consists of immaterial likenesses of 
natures, stamped upon the immaterial substance of our soul. 
It affirms that these natures are the reflections or expressions 
in concrete things of the ideas of the Divine Architect, which 
ideas are revealed through them, just as human ideas are 
revealed through words or through human artistic creations. 
The ideas, which Milton had, are revealed in the creation of the 
poem called Paradise Lost. The ideas, which Wren had, are 
revealed in the building of St. Paul’s Cathedral. And the ideas, 
which God had from all eternity, are revealed in the creation of 
the world. 

In each case we get the idea by seeing the thing. We get 
the idea owt of the thing. And if we get it out of the thing, it 
must in some sort of way have been zz the thing. The 
counterpart of the Divine Author’s idea in the thing is called its 
nature. The counterpart, or likeness, of the nature in our 
minds is called our idea, or concept, which is thus a secondary 
reflection of the Divine idea of that particular thing. These 
concepts of natures, as distinguished from material brain- 
pictures, or imaginations of individual things, are what mere 
animals cannot have. To deny that we have them, or to deny 
the essential fundamental difference between these and sense- 
percepts, is zpso facto to affirm that we are beasts, and to deny 
the possibility of Religion and Morality. Of these concepts of 
natures, and their relations, intellectual knowledge consists. We 
have animal knowledge too, because we are animals. That 
animal knowledge acts as a sort of body to our intellectual 
knowledge, which is the soul of knowledge. God made the 
body of Adam first, and then breathed into it a soul. In like 
manner the animal knowledge comes first, and the human 
intellectual knowledge afterwards. The animal knowledge 
consists of material pictures in the material brain. The having 
those pictures is imagination, not intelligence. Animals have 
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imagination, for dogs dream ; but we know that they have no 
intelligence, by what we see of them every day. If they had 
intelligence, if they had general notions or concepts, they would 
progress ; they would use common nouns; they would speak 
grammatically ; they would practise arts and study sciences ; 
they would combine; they would ‘strike ;” they would not 
submit to be the slaves of men, as they always have done, and 
do everywhere still. Their only method of resistance is by 
brute force; and that would not be the case, if they had 
intelligence. 

It is most important now-a-days, that our young people 
should be made familiar with these and other like simple proofs 
of the essential difference between sensitive and _ intellective 
knowledge: proofs which they can all verify for themselves : 
proofs which amount to a short and easy demonstration, that 
our souls are immaterial substances, and that to talk of them 
as “series of states” is contrary to common sense, is illogical, 
and is absurd. 

Enough is as good as a feast. Children ought not to be 
bored, nor readers either. Let us hope for another meeting, 
with the first notice on the “agenda paper ’—What is Truth? 


T. F. WILLIS, 














“ Shades of the Prison House.” 


FROM several quarters a note of anxiety may lately have been 
heard, as to the final outcome of that commercial and 
mechanical progress which absorbs so much of the thought 
and energy of the present day. But a short time ago we had 
a lament from the pen of a well-known novelist! on the destruc- 
tion of the glories of Venice, and from many other sides dis- 
cussions have arisen as to the prospects of xstheticism in this 
age of fierce business and competition. As contraries give birth 
to contraries, it is not surprising that some are being driven, by 
the very press of modern life, to look back regretfully at those 
days of calm and leisure which are so fast fading into the 
forgotten past; days which were not crowded from dawn to 
dusk with imperative engagements and duties ; days when there 
were fewer books to read, fewer friends or acquaintances to see, 
but more time to think, and even a little time to feel. 

A quelle heure meurt-on? a quelle heure atme-t-on? was the 
question Monsieur Bourget asked, when he found himself for 
the first time in the bustling streets of New York. There are 
others amongst us who are asking ourselves the question in a 
still more crucial manner, as we stand aside from the rush, and 
exclaim, as the crowds hurry by: A quelle heure vit-on ? 

A French writer has also recently given utterance to the 
growing misgivings in a biographical (or autobiographical ?) 
series, which, whatever sentiments it may inspire, cannot at least 
be read and set aside with indifference. Zhe Cathedral gives 
expression to the regrets which gnaw at many hearts, and 
strikes a note which has been too long dumb in our present 
world of ceaseless outward activity. 

In it are breathed the sighs of one who feels that 


nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendour in the grass, of glory in the flower, 
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of one who realizes that, in the conquering march of civilization, 
friend has perished together with foe, and that, in gaining much, 
we have lost some things which, to many, are the most priceless 
boons of existence. 

M. Huysmans’ description of the great medieval Cathedral 
of Chartres is the lament of one who finds himself planted in 
an age which is unsympathetic ; the stones and arches speak to 
him of something which is dead ; they are the expression of a 
force, a power, which has perished or flowed away into other 
channels. 

And yet it is the work of our own hands that now over- 
powers us in its resistless onward march. And it is a creature, 
too, that does not, like that of Frankenstein, rebel against his 
master, but waits on him with obedience and servility, minister- 
ing to his wants both great and small, but particularly the 
latter. And we, who are his makers, fall subject to him, not 
because he is against us, but because he is too much for us, and 
we thus succumb to that most insidious tyranny, the dominion 
of a much-needed servant over a master whose peace depends 
on many, though trifling details. 

Do not let us speak as though we were blind to the fact that 
great as well as small results are due to the advance of 
mechanical art. Enormous changes in the thought and history 
of the world are achieved by apparently slight moves in this 
direction, and intellectual as well as material gains are frequently 
their consequence. But more and more we come to see that 
one of its effects has been to draw the powers of brain and hand 
to the multiplication of countless minor conveniences, and to 
crowd life with a multiplicity of material details, which threaten 
to suffocate higher things. The practicalities of life have grown 
so immediate and imperative, so clamorous and intrusive, that 
they too often block the entire horizon, and assume the place 
and dignity of the deepest realities. 

But the question with which we are chiefly occupied in this 
place is that of the influence exercised by this spirit of 
mechanism on the spirit of poetry and art; particularly of that 
poetry and art which are consecrated to the service of religion, 
and blended with its more mystical elements. It is here that 
the power of the steam-engine and machine has wrought its 
greatest ravages, and, as we gaze on the medieval Cathedrals 
still standing in all their glory, as we wander through the 
galleries crowded with sacred pictures by the old masters, as 
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we listen to that ancient liturgical chant which is now so 
forgutten and so despised, we realize that, if the future promises 
much, it is to the past that we must return for many treasures 
that we have trampled down in our onward progress. 

Mechanism is in its very essence utilitarian, it is the adapta- 
tion of means to an end, it is the stereotyped application of past 
thought to present need. Its principles are inseparably bound 
up with those of commerce, which is equally desirable, not in 
itself, but for what it brings. Both are compatible with the 
artistic and zsthetic sense, but both are antagonistic to it in 
this way, that they inevitably produce a temper of mind not 
favourable to the pursuit of beauty for beauty’s sake. 

From our lives, so full of business and practical detail, from 
our days so crowded with minute obligations that press upon us 
from waking to sleeping, we acquire habits of caution, of strict 
attention to use and convenience, which we cannot dispel; we 
bring ourselves into subjection to a new and complicated code 
of laws, which press none the less closely because they are not 
absolutely inevitable. It is within our power to shake them off, 
but only at the price of renouncing much else besides. The 
hideous, painted engine is snorting before us, prepared to sweep 
us through the beauties of Nature, which are disfigured as it 
passes, and can we refuse the modern conveyance and call for a 
mule? We have got the fruit of our endeavours, we can travel 
with railway speed, we can throw up lofty buildings in a few 
weeks, we can produce by steam power what formerly demanded 
the laborious efforts of individual hands and brains; but, in our 
success, we have lost the power of doing anything slowly, we 
have adopted the means of mechanism, and can no longer 
imitate the methods of life. 

Of what use is the pressing question of the day ; results are 
to be measured at each stage of development, our growth and 
our knowledge are all to be directed to some immediate end. 
A machine performs its work and does nothing else; it is 
accurate and complete, but never redundant ; it pushes and lifts 
to the exact extent demanded, nothing more, nothing less. 
Living forces are generally too great or too little for any 
practical purpose to which we may apply them. The mill- 
stream is sometimes too full, and sometimes too empty, whereas 
the steam-engine which stands on its brink will ply to the exact 
extent we require. We learn a lesson from our machines, and 
we begin, unconsciously, to set aside all that is redundant, to 
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confine ourselves to the exact necessary. And when we set 
ourselves to produce a work, not of mere use, but also of 
beauty, we find ourselves fettered by our habits of business and 
economy ; we direct our efforts in as detailed and practical a 
manner as though we were producing an object of mere 
convenience ; every touch, every detail, is minutely pointed 
towards some desired effect ; and we find, at the end of our 
labours, that our creation is dumb, and that beauty has eluded 
our search. 

Some, in their struggles to rid themselves of their shackles, 
to seek beauty as it was sought of old, fall into the ludicrous 
mistake of copying the deficiencies of their forefathers, and, as 
“ Durtal” says, fancy that, if they depict a woman “ too long,” 
they make her “ mystical.” They imitate the want of technique, 
and think thus to catch the inspiration ; or they endeavour, by 
imperfect finish, to supply for the naive expression of earlier 
schools, as though artificial babbling lent a charm to speech. 

But, in truth, it is not the deficiencies that confer a charm on 
early art, they please not in themselves, but only because they 
make manifest how far the thought surpassed the means of 
expression. And now that we have it in our power to avoid 
these defects, that technique has been perfected by the labour of 
generations, we are forced to acknowledge our impotence, and 
to seek inspiration from those who, in their own day, would 
have marvelled with child-like awe at the accuracy of our 
productions. 

In things spiritual we find the same forces at work, and that 
element of caution which prevails in our daily life, pervades our 
religion likewise. Indeed, our poverty is more marked in the 
field of religious art than in any other province. Here it seems 
as though invention were dried up, and feeling dead. We can 
no longer build cathedrals, and we cannot even paint religious 
pictures. Why should the Jdourgeois spirit have tainted the 
srowth of religious art more than that of any other? It is true 
that the ages in which it flourished were ages of faith, but are 
there not many who still believe, still pray, still worship, still 
love? 

We must remember, in the first place, that the artist is not 
dependent on his own genius alone, but also on the perceptions 
of the world in which he lives. Even in a community of 
shopkeepers, in a nation where men are all occupied in 
measuring material gains and results, the poet knows that 
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human passion exists, that hearts are still breaking, that love 
still holds its sway. The painter knows that even the most 
mercantile can still feel their blood flow faster in the glory of 
the sunshine, their eyes kindle to the glow of nature. They 
may sigh sometimes for a public less hurried by the rush of 
trade and competition, less soaked in material interests; but 
there are springs which can never run quite dry, and while men 
are men they will continue to love, and will rejoice in the 
beauties of nature. But the religious artist has a harder task 
before him. The most engrossing trade, and the most rigorous 
competition, cannot make men forget they have bodies, but the 
soul is apt to disappear below the horizon. Prudence, caution, 
strict moderation, are the soul of the mercantile world, which is 
always in full, most full and complete possession of its faculties 
and senses. It knows every acre of its own domain, and parts 
not with a rood until the equivalent lies square and substantial 
before it. 

The kingdom of the mystic, who is the poet of religion, and 
of the poet, who is the mystic of nature, is governed by exactly 
opposite principles. They unhesitatingly acknowledge that 
their world is, even to themselves, a hidden and unexplored one. 
It contains riches they have not enumerated, mountains and 
groves they have not visited. They give without counting ; 
they are entirely ignorant of the value of their own coins, and 
have but an imperfect measurement of the return they get for 
them. Ecstasy, the aussichsein of the Germans, is the spirit of 
true art; trade and mechanism are its direct opponents ; they 
restrain it in the field of sense and nature, they quench it in the 
domain of religion. Hence, as in the days when faith was 
triumphant, even those who were not imbued with it, might use 
its language in the creations of their genius, so in days wherein 
it lies more dormant, even those in whom it lives cannot speak 
the tongue. 

Had liturgy not come down to us from the past, it could 
never have been created in our own days. Time and money 
have almost become synonymous and convertible terms. Every 
day and hour has its appointed task, from morning till night 
we are choked with the many details of commercial and 
professional life. And those who live not for this world but 
for the next, fall subject to the universal thraldom. Uncon- 
sciously they introduce into another and a higher domain those 
habits of prudence and caution to which they have been 
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educated. They weigh, they measure, they economize, they 
calculate time and labour, and endeavour in spiritual things to 
establish the exact balance between supply and demand. 

Ecclesiastical liturgy might be compared to the silent growth 
of the forest, where, unconscious of time, the trees slowly put 
forth their strength and beauty, and rise to the perfection of 
their grace and stature, while all the while their fruits and 
flowers fall unseen to the ground beneath. No eye is there to 
mark their growth, no hand to pluck the blossoms and prune 
the boughs. Not planted like the fruit-trees of an orchard, 
with due regard to distribution of light and space, they twine 
together in reckless profusion and exuberance. In their own 
beauty they have fulfilled the purpose of their Jives. And so in 
the great Cathedrals and Abbeys of mediaeval Europe, the chant 
of the office rose in its glory and perfection from earth to 
Heaven—its results not measured by time and success; its 
sounds unheard and unheeded by the crowd beyond; reckless 
in its expenditure of time and energy—beautiful in its own 
beauty, rich in its own life. 

The language of symbols is a part of the same system of 
life. When material objects had not such immediate and 
manifold application to practical purposes, they could serve 
as figures of spiritual truths. But now the machine has taken 
possession of all, everything has become too useful to be merely 
figurative. The pressure of immediate material wants gives to 
things a practical value which destroys their spiritual signifi- 
cance, or rather, overshadows it, as a brick wall, useful perhaps, 
and even necessary, shuts out a landscape. 

How little many realize that the great part of their thoughts 
and words are concerned with the mere surface of their lives—- 
that their days are spent not so much in living, as in guarding 
and multiplying the means of livelihood. Before they could 
even realize the extent of their inheritance the fields were 
enclosed, the water of the strong, rushing rivers was forced into 
pipes and reservoirs, from which they have drunk ever since ; 
and only in moments of more intense life, in great joys, great 
sorrow, or great danger, have they caught a transient glimpse 
of the living stream from which all their emotions are fed ; that 
stream so diluted by the ordinary uses of life. 

The poet is in closer communication with the primary founts 
of his being. In some subtle, indescribable manner he ‘has 
cluded the fetters with which other men are bound. He has 
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laid himself down on the grass by the brook, and no logic has 
availed to persuade him that the draught would be purer or 
more wholesome if conveyed through pipes and filters. He 
has borne the exposure to rain and wind; and the recurring 
bursts of life-giving sunshine have compensated him for the 
inclemency of weather, which he would have escaped had he 
been content to pass his life within walls. He is to other men 
the messenger that comes direct from nature, their own and 
his; he brings them sparkling water fresh from the spring, 
flowers still wet with the morning dew; he rouses in them 
a more living consciousness of those thoughts and feelings 
which lie too deep for ordinary observation. He is, in his 
fundamental constitution, the same as they, but he lives in 
closer relations with it, and can speak of that which they know 
only by transient glimpses. 

What the poet is in things natural to the rest of mankind, 
that is the mystic to other believers in matters of faith and 
religion. He, too, has the same spiritual constitution as his 
fellow-men, but he is in more direct communication with the 
primary sources from which his life and theirs are supplied. 
He, too, speaks not of things foreign to them and native to him, 
but of that which both possess, only he more directly, and they 
with a dim consciousness. ‘lhe same stream flows through his 
garden, and fills their fountains and pumps; but they decant it 
in small measures, avoiding what they call excess; he lies on 
the brink and puts his mouth to the foaming waves. 

His task is harder, and his message less understood in 
proportion to the multiplicity of material needs and occupations, 
for the heavier our earthly freight, the slower our journey to the 
fountains of spiritual life. But, even in lives the most subjected 
to the routine and conventions of civilization, there are moments 
when love, grief, hope, or fear, rouse all that is deepest and 
strongest, and make men for once realize the immeasurable 
distance that lies between life itself and the means of living ; 
and so, too, are there times when we can conceive, to some small 
extent, the force of that inner life, which has inspired martyrs 
and confessors, and which has instigated the expenditure of time 
and strength on works suggestive of ideas greater than them- 
selves. 

In the beautiful words of a modern writer, “there is the dry 
barren knowledge of a violet which the soulless botanist can 
attain to; and there is the joy-inspiring sense of its beauty 
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which the child or the poet experiences.” The first of these can 
be put into words, can be subjected to practical ends; the 
second can be expressed, it is true, but rather by way of 
suggestion than enunciation, we cease speaking, and know there 
is far more to be said. There is in every true artist a sense of 
the incompleteness of all his achievements; he has lifted 
a corner of the veil, but the vision beyond was faint and 
transitory. He gropes after something that he can never fully 
render, and he knows that his aim is beyond his reach. The 
mystic and the artist, whether poet, musician, or painter, have 
this in common, that their efforts are to attain that which is 
higher, broader, deeper, and stronger than themselves, and their 
success lies not so much in the perfection of their achievements, 
as in the magnitude of their aspirations and efforts. 

“Hence,” says Blessed Angela of Foligno of her visions, 
“were any preacher of the Divine mysteries to understand, as 
I myself at times have understood, he would not know how to 
say anything, nor would he presume to speak anything of God ; 
nay, he would hold his tongue and be silent.”! 

Guided by such principles, the architects of the middle ages 
put forth all their strength in the construction of those mighty 
monuments of their faith. The cause for which they worked 
was too great in their estimation to be adequately served by 
even the greatest sacrifices or the most earnest endeavours. 
Hence it was not for them a question of saving as much as 
possible, but of spending all they could. Every faculty of mind 
and body was taxed to the utmost, and the result was to them 
less a work of art, than the utterance of their own faith and 
love. Hence the happy and glorious consequence that the 
work perfected the workman, because it called forth all that 
was best and strongest and richest in his nature. He knew 
that his end was greater than himself, that he could never give 
too much, or even enough. For him there was none of that 
caution and economy which is only justified by the fear of 
giving too much and receiving too little; he spent freely all he 
had, and was contented with the reward. 

Can what has been ever be again? We are conscious of 
our loss, but can we repair it? One thing is certain, we cannot 
deliberately stem the stream of practical knowledge; having 
means scientific at our disposal, we cannot persuade men 
knowingly to set them aside, and attain their end by a slower 
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and more laborious method. Even if, with every forward step, 
their responsibilities and troubles increase, we cannot, by mere 
argument, arrest them in their course. They will say, what 
is undeniable, that progress is good, and that the mind of 
civilized man must necessarily employ itself in ministering to 
the needs and conveniences of daily life. And so the railway 
will still be brought through the loveliest spots of nature, the 
steam-engine will do the work of human hands and brains, and 
the picturesque varieties of race and custom will fade before 
the facilities of transit. With the human race, as with each 
individual of its kind, “shades of the prison house begin to 
close” on its advancing years ; the “trailing clouds” are effaced 
from sight, or dissolved into vapour to impel our steam-engines. 

Nor can we justly blame that on which we are continually 
dependent. Were we deliberately to free ourselves from the 
fetters of modern civilization, we should not all become poets 
and mystics, and some of us might, on the contrary, become 
savages. Our emancipation then must come from within and 
not from without. There is a domain, as we have seen, where 
machinery cannot enter, where nothing can be achieved by the 
stereotyped application of past thought to present needs, where 
every act and movement must be fresh and living and 
spontaneous. It is not in the materialism of modern existence 
that we shall find that without which life is monotonous and 
barren, truths too wide to be comprehended, feelings too deep 
to be fathomed. 

Dilexi decorem domus tue. There is a world of spiritual 
beauty through which no railway runs; a fountain of living 
water which is polluted by the refuse of no town and factories. 
A breath from that land still reaches us, and it lies with 
ourselves whether we will open our windows to let it in, or 
close every crevice to keep it out. It is a land not foreign to 
us, but our own inheritance and birthright, we came from it, we 
return to it; our task is to keep open the entrance and stay as 
near the door as we can. 


Hence in a season of calm weather, 

Though distant far we be, 

Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 

Which brought us hither, 

Can in a moment travel thither, 

And see the children play upon the shore, 

And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore.! 

M. D. PETRE, 

1 Ode on Immortality, 
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ALTHOUGH Mine and Thine are, according to an ancient Father 
of the Church, cold and unsympathetic words, yet it is not likely 
that they will be banished from men’s speech. They express 
facts and rights which are likely to be unchanged as long as 
human nature remains unchanged. In an ideal state of society, 
in which every member was perfect, it might be possible to have 
and enjoy all: property in common, and to have no private owner- 
ship. But as long as most men will not work, unless to supply their 
personal needs, or those of their families, as long as most men 
are covetous and strive to get all they can for their own comfort 
and convenience, as long as most men are selfish and take little 
care of what belongs to other people, it will be impossible to do 
without private property. And so one of the main functions 
of society is to defend private ownership. Private ownership is 
recognized and defended wherever social life exists. As one of 
the great springs of effort and exertion it forms a valuable 
factor in the world’s progress. Society which advances so 
slowly could not afford to dispense with so powerful an aid 
of advancement. Even if it wished to do so, the necessities of 
human nature as it exists would prevent it. Not only progress, 
but peace and security require that each should have his own. 
If each one is protected in the peaceable possession of what 
his efforts have won, he has no right to complain; but there 
would be only too plentiful grounds of complaint and quarrelling 
if the strong and capable were compelled to share on equal 
terms with the puny, lazy, and incompetent. 

And so ownership is necessary for human nature as it exists. 


It does not owe its origin merely to positive law, it is anterior 
to positive law, which supposes it and safeguards it. Nature 
herself gives a man the right to own what is necessary and 
useful for his many wants; society, for the common good, 
defends that right. 

Private ownership then is one of those primary rights which 
flow from nature herself. As a man has from nature herself 
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the right to live, so he has also from nature the right to own 
what is necessary and useful to preserve his life. 

Let us try to get a clear idea of what the right of ownership 
means and implies. What does a man mean when he says that 
this house is his? He means something quite different from 
what he means when he says that this boy is his son. In the 
latter case he means that he is the boy’s father ; which fact 
gives him the right and the duty of bringing the child up; he 
has the right, because he is the boy’s father, to educate him, and 
to direct him in everything until he is able to look after himself. 
But this right is chiefly for the benefit of the boy, not for the 
benefit of the father. The boy is a human being, a person, a 
creature with an intellect and free-will, with a destiny of his 
own. He is free and independent, he does not exist merely for 
the benefit of his father, nor merely for the benefit of any other 
human being, or collection of human beings. He isa man,a 
person, like they are; he has his own separate end and destiny, 
which is not merely subservient to others. And so, though the 
father calls the boy his, his rights over him are not those of an 
owner. But when a man claims this house as his, he asserts 
that he is its owner. The house exists for the sake of the man, 
it has no destiny of its own, it was built for the man to live in, 
the whole reason of its existence is to serve his need and 
convenience. But in saying that the house is his, the owner 
means something more than that it exists for his benefit. He 
claims exclusive property in it. He has it in such a way that 
all others are excluded. He has the right to its exclusive use. 
Because he is the owner, he has a right to all the advantages 
that it is capable of conferring. The various uses that it can 
be put to, as, for dwelling in, or as a warehouse, belong exclu- 
sively to the owner; so that if any one, without the owner’s 
permission, makes use of the house, he takes what belongs to 
another and violates the virtue of justice, which requires that we 
should give to every one his own. 

So that ownership implies a certain connection between the 
thing owned and its owner, which gives him the right to its 
exclusive use, in such a manner that if another, without the 
owner’s permission, take it or use it, he thereby violates justice,' 

If a man by force expels another from his house, and takes 
possession of it for himself, the injustice is obvious. But even 
if the house be empty, and without any violence being offered 
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to the owner, if another against the owner’s reasonable wish 
should make use of the house, he would take what did not 
belong to him, and would be guilty of a violation of justice. 
It might happen that no harm was done to the house. The 
intruder might unlock the door, use the house for a night’s rest, 
and leave it in the morning just as he found it, neither better 
nor worse. And yet he would have committed an act of 
injustice in making use of what did not belong to him, against 
the reasonable wish of the owner. 

This seems obvious and undeniable. It is expressly stated 
or taken for granted by theologians.! 

It forms the basis of the distinction between the solemn and 
the simple vow of poverty. By the solemn vow of poverty the 
Religious renounces the ownership and the independent use of 
property ; by the simple vow he only renounces the independent 
use. So that the vow of poverty can be violated not only by 
disposing of property, but also by using it without the requisite 
permission. 

Again, the use of a thing may be the matter of ownership 
quite apart from the ownership of the thing itself. There is 
not only an absolute, but also qualified ownership of property 
in a great many different forms. 

I may own not indeed the house, but the use of it. I may 
have a lease of the house for a certain number of years ; and I 
have thereby as true a property in the house, though not so 
perfect and absolute, as if I were its owner. If I am unlawfully 
disturbed in the peaceful enjoyment of the rights which my 
lease gives me, an act of injustice is committed. Even the 
owner would: violate justice, if he unlawfully, before the expira- 
tion of the lease, should resume the use of his own house. So 
that the uses of a thing may be the objects of property, and the 
subject-matter of justice and injustice, not less than the thing 
itself. If I let out a horse for hire, the hirer has a qualified 
property in the horse which cannot be interfered with without 
injustice. If I were, without the consent of the hirer, to make 
use of my own horse for a day, even though the hirer might 
not want him on that day, and might suffer no actual loss by 
my action, still I should be guilty of injustice, for I should have 
taken something which belonged to another. 

And whenever I have taken what belongs to another against 
his will, then justice prescribes that I should give it back to 

1 Cf. Molina, De Just. et Jure, ii. d. 681, n. 8, 
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him. For justice requires that every man should have his own ; 
as long then as I have anything belonging to another against 
his reasonable wish, so long am I violating justice ; if I desire 
my sin to be forgiven, I must not only repent of what I have 
done, but I must as far as possible make restitution, otherwise I 
am constantly and unjustly detaining what belongs to another. 
In other words, an act of injustice by which I inflict an injury 
on another, always imposes an obligation of making restitution 
as far as possible. If the robber, or the thief, cannot restore the 
actual thing robbed or stolen, he must as far as possible give 
back an equivalent if there be one. It may happen that 
reparation for an injury is not possible, as in the case of adul- 
tery, where the right violated cannot be made good, and no 
equivalent can be offered. Or it may be that the owner does 
not care to exact an equivalent, or that a just equivalent is 
hardly determinable. Thus, if a neighbour against my will take 
a horse out of my stable and use it, I may be very angry on 
account of the injury done me, but I may not care to exact 
payment. I may have no intention of letting out my horses for 
hire. Or if a tramp makes himself at home in my house for the 
night without my knowledge and against my will, he does me an 
injury, but I should scarcely expect payment for the night’s 
lodging. On the other hand, if one took a horse which was 
kept in livery-stables on hire, and used him for a day’s journey, 
he would be expected, and bound in conscience, to pay the 
usual price for the accommodation he had received. And so 
too, if a man took the use of a bed-room for the night ina 
lodging-house, he would be obliged to give the ordinary price ; 
for he had taken something which did not belong to him, which 
had its price, and that all may have their own, justice requires 
that this price be paid. And it is to be noticed that the 
obligation remains, even if no damage be done to another’s 
property in these cases. It might happen that the horse from 
the livery-stables would not have been wanted for anything else 
on the day on which he was taken, and that he was not only no 
worse, but distinctly better for the exercise, yet compensation 
would have to be made for its use; for the use of it had a 
money value, and that use belonged exclusively to the keeper 
of the livery-stables ; therefore, that all may have their own, the 
just price must be rendered to him, otherwise justice will not be 
done. 

It would make no difference with regard to the obligation 
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of making restitution, if in this case the livery-stables were 
owned by a company and not by an individual. For companies 
are moral entities and moral persons, capable of possessing 
property not less than natural persons. <An_ injury, therefore, 
against the rights of ownership is done to a company when 
its property is unwarrantably taken or used against the wish 
of the company. And justice, which requires that all should 
have their own, compels a thief, who has unlawfully taken or 
used the property of a company, to make restitution of the 
thing taken or its equivalent, just as in the case of thefts from 
individuals. 

This duty of making reparation for violations of justice flows 
from the very nature of ownership and justice. It exists inde- 
pendently of any sanction or punishment imposed by the civil 
law. The thief, if discovered, is indeed amenable to certain 
pains and penalties imposed by the law, but, quite independently 
of the law, he is obliged in conscience to make reparation for 
his wrong-doing. The law does not create this obligation—it is 
a sign that it already exists. 

What has hitherto been said is merely the ordinary teaching 
of Catholic theology concerning justice and the obligations 
which it imposes. As far as I am aware, there is no theologian 
who would deny the principles which have hitherto been laid 
down. The doctrine is, I think, not only in accordance with 
right reason and the nature of justice, but it is supported by the 
unanimous authority of theologians. 

We may make a direct and simple application of these 
principles to the question of paying the fare for travelling on 
the railway. ‘The railway is owned by a company, whose 
exclusive property it is. The company has therefore a right, 
the natural right which belongs to all proprietors, to exclude all 
others from the use of the railway. If any one uses the railway 
against the wish of the company, he commits an act of injustice. 
The company, of course, sunk money in the railway in the hope 
of recouping itself by selling the advantages the railway offers 
to the public. The advantage of being carried so safely, easily, 
and quickly from one place to another is a convenience which is 
worth money. The use of the railway is a convenience which 
has its price, just as much as the convenience of a bed-room in 
a lodging-house. And just as one would act unjustly by making 
use of a bed-room in an hotel against the wish of the proprietor, 
with no intention of paying the ordinary price of the room, so 
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one who travels on the railway with no intention of paying his 
fare acts unjustly. He makes use of the property of another 
against the owner’s reasonable wish; that use is something 
which has a definite money value ; he has taken the property 
of another against his wish ; justice therefore prescribes that he 
should restore to the owner the price of the property that he 
has stolen. 

We do not rest the conclusion on the question as to whether 
any damage has been done to the property of the company 
by the passenger or not. 

It is sufficient to found the obligation of payment on the 
undoubted principle, that no one has a right to use another’s 
property without his consent. If he does do so he commits 
an act of injustice ; and if the use in question has a determinate 
money value, he has, against the reasonable wish of the owner, 
taken so much of another’s property, he is a thief, and must 
make restitution. It is quite immaterial whether the place 
which he occupied would have been occupied by someone else 
or not. For even if I foresaw that a fishmonger would not be 
able to sell or make any use whatever of a stock of fish exposed 
for sale, I should commit a theft if I took any of his property 
without paying for it; so one who travels by railway without 
paying his fare, even though no other positive loss thereby 
accrues to the company, takes what does not belong to him, 
and must restore its value to the owner. The right to travel 
by rail is property which only the owners or those who buy it 
from them can use. As every one knows, the law of the land 
recognizes and enforces the obligation of paying one’s railway 
fare, and punishes any one who seeks to escape the obligation. 
We have heard it discussed whether such a law is not a merely 
penal law. Buta law cannot be merely penal which enforces 
a natural obligation. And, as we have seen, the railway 
passenger is under a natural obligation of paying his fare. 
To judge from the lists of convictions which are to be seen in 
our railway stations, there would seem to be either some 
ignorance in the public mind on the moral principles of the 
question, or some laxity of conscience on the point. We have 
briefly treated the question from the point of view of moral 
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Fatalism as a Creed. 


FEW people would care to profess themselves fatalists. No one 
likes to give his friends just cause to regard him as eccentric, 
and to doubt his practical capacity as a man of business; and 
an open profession of faith in such a creed might well lead to 
this result. Yet fatalism of a certain kind is commoner in 
England than would be imagined; not indeed as a finished 
theory, but as a principle which in certain matters at least 
may be affirmed. Probably if any of our readers were to 
discuss the subject with a member of the rank and file of the 
British army, he would find him a confirmed fatalist as regards 
the prospect of being killed in action. A man, he would urge, 
is either fated to be killed or survive. If his fate is to escape, 
escape he will; but if his destiny is death, no amount of 
skulking will save him. And from this position, which at any 
rate has the merit of being lucid, Tommy Atkins would refuse 
to budge. 

There is, it is true, a good reason why the doctrine should 
be specially common in the army.- Courage would not have 
been so highly rated in all ages had it been among the 
commonest of gifts. And Mr. Stephen Crane’s novels have 
made us realize more vividly in all likelihood than we had 
done before that it is no easy matter to stand up to a bayonet- 
charge. The excitement of the battlefield cannot deaden the 
fear which may well seize a man in such circumstances. 
Fatalism is regarded by the officers as a convenient antidote 
to fear, and as such is deliberately instilled into the men: 
though whether its value is quite so great as has been supposed 
may, we believe, reasonably be doubted. 

But the opinion is not confined to the uneducated. There 
is a form in which it is common enough among the wise and 
prudent of this world. We may instance as exemplifying this, 
an article which appeared some little time ago in one of the 
leading periodicals from the pen of a well-known author, who 
is by no means inimical to the cause of religion. In the article 
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Or 


the question of the efficacy of prayer was incidentally discussed. 
Two views were mentioned as possible. According to the 
first view, prayer availed to move the Creator to alter the 
course of events, to avert, it may be, pestilence, famine, or war, 
at the supplication of His creatures. According to the second— 
described as the more reasonable and most consonant with the 
dignity of God—no change in His government of the world should 
be expected; prayer should be regarded as a means by which men 
are enabled to conform themselves to the predetermined order 
of events which they cannot alter or avoid. We do not doubt 
that this is the view of the efficacy of prayer held by large 
numbers of the educated at the present day. It is unnecessary 
to point out that if our circumstances are thus rigorously 
determined for us by a chain of natural causes, we must admit 
that the greater part of our lives is in the grip of fate. No 
effort of ours would avail against the forces with which we 
should be contending. 

When we come to seek for the causes why this opinion so 
readily obtains a hold on men, we can hardly fail to attribute it 
to those primary difficulties which have preplexed men’s minds 
at all ages. Its greater prevalence at the present time may be 
due to the weaker hold which religion has on Englishmen. 
But the root lies in problems which at one time or another 
suggest themselves to all. “If God foresees the future, the 
future is predetermined.” So argues the soldier, if indeed he 
takes God into his calculations at all; and so argue many who 
although they have not cast off belief in God, yet like the 
Deists of the last century are inclined to think that the “ Author 
of Nature” does not concern Himself overmuch with the prayers 
of His children. It is a difficulty which in the very nature of 
things presents itself early to nearly every one. In all proba- 
bility most of our readers had thought of it before they had 
either studied much or reflected deeply. Without going so far 
as Lord Macaulay when he says: “It is a mistake to imagine 
that subtle speculations touching the Divine attributes, the 
origin of evil, the necessity of human action, the foundation of 
moral obligation, imply any high degree of mental culture. 
Such speculations, on the contrary, are in a peculiar manner the 
delight of intelligent children and of half-civilized men:” we 
may readily admit that there are a few problems which do puzzle 
us before we are far removed from childhood, and that this is 


one of them. It occurred to the Greeks in the childhood of the 
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race, as early as the days of Homer; and in order to explain 
why the gods, though they foresaw the evil to come, did not 
prevent it, they imagined Fate to be something external to the 
gods, something which was so inevitable that even the gods 
themselves were unable to control its pitiless advance. 

There is another influence tending powerfully in the same 
direction. One of the most important results of the devotion 
to the physical sciences which is the characteristic of the present 
century, and of the deeper insight which they have given us 
of the magistic reign of law, is the desire to trace the presence 
of similar laws in every branch of human knowledge. We do 
not fora moment doubt that, as Mr. W. S. Lilly truly remarks : 
“Solidarity or the vital unity of things, their necessary sub- 
jection to one law and consequent adaptation each to each is 
undeniable, if. we would not stultify science.” But law is a 
word often used in too restricted a sense, and events which 
really depend largely on the free-will of man, are not held to be 
fully explained unless they are declared to result from pre- 
existing circumstances with the same certitude as the effects of 
a physical cause. In the newspapers and magazines of the day 
we are accustomed to see the fall of governments, the failure of 
lines of policy, the issue of wars thus treated. In our text- 
books of history great events such as the Reformation, the 
French Revolution, the Napoleonic despotism, are explained 
as foregone conclusions against which all efforts, however 
heroic, must have been fruitless. Thus the great drama of 
human history is reduced to the blind working of destiny ; or 
if indeed the advocates of such a theory claim a place in their 
system for supernatural Providence, it is only as the “ mills of 
God” grinding forth slowly and surely the destiny of the world, 
and showing men that no power whatever is of any avail 
against the stern law that those who sow the wind must reap 
the whirlwind. 


Of the two ways in which the value of any doctrine may be 
tested—the practical and the theoretical—we may say, speaking 
generally, that the former is the one most congenial to the 
English mind. We are apt to ask of any theory whether it is 
one of those which, to use Carlyle’s phrase, will “march.” But 
the especial interest which has always been attached to the 
problem of the Divine foreknowledge will justify our considering 
it before viewing the question in its practical bearings. 
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How then are we to deal with this difficulty—If God 
foresees the future, it seems impossible to reach any other 
conclusion than that our acts are in some manner preordained ; 
and if we concede this we are fatalists? Dr. Martineau indeed, 
in his Study of Religion, cuts the Gordian knot by the hypo- 
thesis that God does not foresee with certainty the issue of 
free acts, but merely possesses a complete knowledge of what 
will ensue in the event of each possible choice. All that is 
required, he tells us, is “that no one of the open possibilities 
should remain in the dark and pass unreckoned, and that they 
should all in their working out be compatible with the ruling 
purposes of God, not defeating the aim, but only varying the 
track.” Such a hypothesis is of course impossible to those who 
believe that God has often inspired men to predict with absolute 
certainty events depending on future free acts. Nor is there 
any necessity to adopt this explanation; for the difficulty can 
be shown to arise purely from the limitations in our knowledge, 
which are consequent on our existence as created beings. 

We are accustomed to distinguish our manner of existence 
from that of God by saying that we exist in time, and He in 
eternity. But when we try to realize eternity, we are forced to 
picture it to ourselves as an endless process of time. This 
cannot, of course, give us an adequate conception of it; for 
time involves succession, and the great characteristic of eternity 
is the entire absence of succession. Where there is succession, 
there is change, and in the Divine existence there is no change, 
and can be none. 

We whose very existence is bound up with change, who 
measure our lives by “the process of the suns,” cannot picture 
to ourselves a timeless existence. Yet though we are unable to 
realize it, we can understand that if there be an infinite God, 
such an existence must be His. For what is time? It is simply 
the reckoning by which we measure successive changes. In the 
ordinary use of the word it refers to the reckoning of certain 
special changes, namely, those in the position of the earth 
relative to the sun and moon. But in God there is no change ; 
no ripple ever stirs the infinite sea of the Divine perfections. 
Hence in Him there is no such thing as time ; there is no past 
and no future, only a present. This is nobly expressed by 
St. Augustine in his Confessions : “ 1f nought were to pass away 
there would be no past time, and if nought new were to befall 
there would be no future time ; and if the present were ever 
present, our state would no longer be time, but eternity.” 
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The knowledge then of all things conceivable is ever present 
to God. We cannot say, “has ever been present,” because to 
Him in whom there is no variableness, neither shadow of 
turning, there is no past. Things that according to our method 
of computation—a computation based on the succession of the 
seasons—may be a thousand or a thousand thousand years 
distant, are actually present to Him; He is not looking forward 
to them as about to happen, but even now sees them as they 
occur. 

The eternity of the Divine knowledge is the solution of the 
problem with which we started. A soldier is free to expose 
himself recklessly to the enemy’s fire, or to follow the advice 
which bids him avail himself of all the cover possible—advice 
which, excellent as it is, is not altogether consistent with the 
fatalism which he is taught. If he exposes himself unneces- 
sarily he will probably be shot ; if he uses proper prudence he 
may survive. He is not irrevocably destined to one course, for 
he is a free agent. God, to whom his action, though future to 
us, is even now present, sees the use which he makes of his 
free-will, and its consequences. It is not possible to answer to 
this explanation that God has foreseen the event ; for as we 
pointed out, the Divine knowledge should not strictly be called 
foreknowledge, though we are driven to use this term in default 
of another, for it is a knowledge of things as present. To say 
that God foresees events, is in a certain sense a play on words. 
It seems to imply that He sees them as future. But only if we 
are prepared to follow those philosophers who regard time as a 
necessary category of human thought, can we claim to under- 
stand it in this sense. Time is, in fact, a limit to our imagination, 
for we can only imagine a state of things parallel to that of 
which we have experience. But reason enables us to overstep 
the limits of imagination, and to consider the conditions of an 
existence which is outside time. 

A circle, owing to the fact that it has neither beginning nor 
end, has always been held to be symbolic of eternity. The 
same figure has been found to lend itself well for the purpose of 
illustration here. For if we take any two points in the circum- 
ference of a circle, there is seen to be a certain distance between 
them ; one may be said to be in front of the other. Yet the 
centre of the circle stands in precisely the same relation to each 
of the two. It is no nearer to the one which is in front than to 
the one which is behind. So if we take any two points in time, 
in relation to each other they are past and future. But to God 
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each bears the same relation, for each is equally present to 
Him. 

Another way in which we may illustrate the Divine 
knowledge of the future, is to compare it to that which we 
possess of some event which we ourselves witness. Let us 
suppose that I am present at a debate in the House of 
Commons, and the member for my division makes a speech. I 
am certain of the fact, not because his delivery of a speech was 
antecedently certain, but because I witness this free action on 
his part. God’s knowledge of our free acts is similar, but it 
extends simultaneously to all periods of time. 

But if the arguments which seem to support the theory are 
found wanting, are we able to put it also to the second test of 
which we have spoken—that of experience? It so happens that 
at the present day there exists a great and manifest illustration 
of the practical value of fatalism, which enables us to judge 
whether it really is one of those truths which 

Grasped honestly in hand as guiding-staff, 

Will prick us a sure way across the bog ; 
or whether, if we trust ourselves to it, it will prove a broken 
reed, powerless to help human nature to any high achievement. 

The case in point to which we refer is the present state of 
the Turkish nation. Here we have a people which is, in virtue 
of being Mohammedan, fatalist by creed ; and we see exempli- 
fied in it the effect of this doctrine in the day of misfortune. 
Those who know Constantinople, and the state of feeling there 
well, assure us that the Turks regard their ultimate expulsion 
from Europe as their destiny ; they gloomily own that Mass 
will again be said in the Church of St. Sophia. In their eyes it 
is merely a matter of time, though they mean to defer the evil 
day as long as possible. Fortune, which once smiled on them, is 
no longer on their side, and hence they believe that God has 
decreed their downfall. Such a belief is one of those prophecies 
which procure their own fulfilment. When a nation loses faith 
in its future, it has signed its own death-warrant. 

Fatalism is, in fact, a creed which can offer no resistance to 
failure. As long as its votaries believe that destiny is on their 
side, it may animate them with additional vigour. But let them 
once lose confidence, and they have nothing to fall back on. Its 
last word is summed up in Napoleon’s saying that Providence is 
on the side of the biggest battalions. On the other hand, the 
determination to overcome all apparent difficulties, to strive 
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against overwhelming odds, has been the source of all those 
deeds which are writ large on the page of history. To take an 
instance or two at random : no fatalism could ever have inspired 
the Machabees to raise the standard of national independence, 
or Hunyadi Corvinus and St. John Capistran to lead their mob 
of undisciplined peasants against a hundred and fifty thousand 
Turks, or in our own century, Hofer to raise the Tyrolese 
against Bavaria. 

If indeed we wished to select a creed which should strike at 
the root of the vigour and heroism of an army or of a nation, 
we could scarcely select one more fitted for the purpose than 
fatalism. Such courage as it gives is a spurious courage, 
and will not weather a storm. It is a short-sighted policy 
that would replace an appeal to patriotism by so sorry a 
substitute. 

Its effects on the individual character are also disastrous. 
Moral and intellectual eminence are precluded by it. For they, 
as well as success in practical life, can only be achieved by the 
closest attention to detail. Rigorous attention to detail sifts the 
really strong characters from the weak. Without it no man 
ever wrote a great poem, or founded a great business, or, to turn 
to a very different sphere of effort, attained high sanctity. But 
who will consent to undergo this drudgery unless he is convinced 
that he can count on no success except that which he wins by 
his own efforts, and, further, that by these efforts the chances 
of failure can be indefinitely reduced. It is this conviction 
that the fatalist lacks. 

We have still to consider the argument drawn from history. 
We saw how there seems to be a resistless law by which the 
future results from the past, and which renders it impossible 
that any effort should in any degree modify the destiny of a 
nation. We are not here disputing the fact that it is true fora 
people as it is for an individual man, that it must reap what it 
has sown. The problem is as follows. Are we in our study of 
history justified in so interpreting this law as to say that the 
events which are manifest exemplifications of its working—as, 
for instance, the French Revolution—were absolutely inevitable, 
and that efforts rightly directed could not have averted the 
catastrophe? And, further, should we ourselves seem to be 
involved in such an emergency, are we to assume the posture 
of helpless lookers-on, and, muttering “ Kismet,” stand idly by 
while the divine decrees are being executed? 
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We may answer the question with the line in which the poet 
reminds his nation that they are 


Slow of faith, how weak an arm may turn the iron helm of fate. 


For that the helm of fate can be turned, and often has been 
turned, from its course by the hands of individuals is patent to 
every one. We could have no better instance of it than is 
afforded by the life of that great man—Blessed Peter Canisius— 
whose tercentenary was kept by the German Catholics last year. 
There is no one who is not aware of the contrast which exists 
between the state of religion in South and in North Germany. 
In the former the faith not only survives, but is perhaps in a 
more flourishing condition than in any other part of Europe. 
In the latter not only is Catholicism dead, but even the Prussian 
State religion, a curious combination of Lutheranism and Cal- 
vinism which emanated from the brain of Frederick William IV., 
has lost its hold upon the people. The preservation of half this 
great nation to the Church, a work full of such momentous 
results alike in the religious and the political sphere, was due 
principally to the labours of this one man. When he begau: his 
work, the Reformation had infected the South as well as the 
North. The seats of learning were centres of heresy ; the clergy 
to a large extent had adopted Lucheranism ; the people, led by 
these false guides, had fallen away from the Church. It was 
estimated that not more than one-thirtieth part of the popu 
lation of Austria had remained faithful. 

For nearly fifty years Peter Canisius toiled indefatigably for 
the Catholic cause. He founded colleges for the young and 
seminaries for the priests; he exerted a powerful influence for 
good upon the hereditary princes. His efforts not only stemmed 
the advancing tide, but reclaimed whole countries from the 
encroaching waters; the work of recovering Bavaria for the 
Church was to all intents and purposes accomplished in the brief 
space of seven years. Nor does Austria owe him less than does 
Bavaria. 

It is not too much to say of the Catholic reaction in 
Germany, that it has changed the history of the world; and 
when we consider that it was accomplished in the face of what 
was seemingly an almost overwhelming tendency of events in 
the contrary direction, we cannot but recognize that though the 
set of the current is directed by the providence of God as con- 
sequent on the past, yet it lies within the power of individuals to 
turn the current into a different course. 
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Divine providence is not hidebound to a single process of 
events in the course of history. The omnipotence of God 
possesses countless possible courses, each equally harmonious, 
each doubtless exemplifying in some manner the great law of 
retributive justice. But which of these countless paths events 
are to take depends on the free action of individual men. 

The truth that every single possible course which events can 
conceivably take lies open to the sight of God, is of the greatest 
importance ; and here we may cordially agree with the words of 
Dr. Martineau above quoted, to the effect that in the Divine 
knowledge none of the possibilities pass unreckoned, and that 
they are all compatible with the ruling purposes of God. Any 
other hypothesis would derogate from the Divine omniscience. 

Where, then, there is vigour and energy and virtue in a 
nation, misfortunes which seemed almost inevitable will be 
warded off. Where these qualities are lacking, ills which 
appeared far distant will come quickly. The course of the 
future is no more necessitated by the conditions of the present 
than it is by the eternal knowledge of God. The present is the 
material on which the men of to-day are called on to work, and 
the future will be according to the manner in which they answer 
the call. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that between the truth 
that God sees numberless different series of events, while leaving 
it to human freedom to choose which of these series shall 
actually occur, and the other truth on which we have dwelt, 
namely, that God possesses perfect foresight of the future, there 
is no incongruity. In His timeless eternity God sees the various 
possibilities, and sees also which of them is chosen; but this 
sight, which we speak of as foresight, has not limited the gift of 
freedom with which He has endowed man. The arguments 
which go to show that we are not masters of our own destiny 
are such as readily occur to us, and they possess, it must be 
owned, a certain speciousness. But from the first not only does 
our constant experience assure us that our fate lies in our own 
hands, but we feel that to deny it is to deny one of those truths 
which are too deep-seated in our nature to admit of real doubt. 
And in this, as in the case of every other fundamental principle, 
the answer of philosophy is in accord with the instincts of 
human nature and the testimony of common sense. 


G. H. JOYCE, 
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<> 


Mr. F. C. CONYBEARE continues to write violent articles on 
the Dreyfus case in the National Review, and in the March 
number has one on 7he Jesuit View, obviously intended as a 
rejoinder to the article in the February number of THE MONTH. 
In THE MONTH article—the purport of which was to repel 
the charge against the French Jesuits of being, to use 
Mr. Conybeare’s expression, “the mainspring of the affair” —we 
protested that we had no expectation of convincing fanatics 
who see Jesuits everywhere, but desired only to lay a plain 
statement before Catholics, and such well-disposed persons 
as can distinguish between sound and spurious evidence. 
Perhaps, therefore, we might be justified in leaving unnoticed 
Mr. Conybeare’s article, for who is a fanatic if he is not one? 
Certainly, our inclination would be to leave it alone, for nothing 
could be more painful than, whilst we are anxious only to 
continue our pleasant relations with our Jewish fellow-country- 
men, to be sucked by the doings and sayings of fanatics into 
this their veritable whirlpool of party hatreds and animosities. 
Still it may be useful to our readers if we add at least the 
following brief comments on Mr. Conybeare’s rejoinder, affording 
as it does such striking evidence of the untrustworthiness of 
his criticism. 

His radical fault seems to be that he has lost the art of 
He does what school-boys call “ making shots at 


“construing.” 
of what he reads, instead of attending carefully 


the meaning” 
to the words and their grammatical connections. 

Thus, in one place he speaks of “the Lzbre Parole which 
was founded by Odelin, the administrator of the Jesuit school, 
founded with Jesuit money, and for several years managed by 
him,” and in a footnote appended to the word “money,” writes, 
“This interesting fact is attested by the editor of THE MONTH.” 
We have shown these words separately to three distinct persons, 
asking what they understood them to mean, and the answer in 
each case has been, “ Why, of course, that, by the acknowledg- 
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ment of the editor of THE MONTH, the Lzdre Parole was 
founded with Jesuit money.” And this is no doubt what 
Mr. Conybeure’s readers will take him to mean. Yet what the 
February MONTH testified was that the Jesuits had never had 
anything whatever to do with the Lzbre Parole: nor have they, 
either with its foundation or its subsequent management, at 
any time whatever. Mr. Conybeare, presumably, would say he 
meant that the Jesuit school was founded by M. Odelin with 
Jesuit money. That is a less objectionable statement, but it 
was not attested by the editor of THE MONTH, neither is it 
true. The school in question was founded many years earlier, 
but when the Ferry laws made it impossible for the Jesuits to 
hold it, it passed into the hands of a civil board of administra- 
tion, which elected M. Odelin as its first president. What 
THE MONTH testifies, and what is true, is that M. Odelin had 
broken off all connection with this school, and was in no way 
connected with the Society of Jesus when he began his short- 
lived (for such we believe it was) connection with the Lzdre 
Parole. All this is very material to the question whether the 
Jesuits have been justly or unjustly charged with the responsi- 
bility for M. Drumont’s journalism, and Mr. Conybeare’s neglect 
to credit TH&k MONTH with what it did testify, and his 
attempt to credit it with testifying to something very different 
and opposite, must be set down to his having “ made a shot” 
at the meaning of what Tiik MONTH said, and founded his 
calumny on the venture. 

Further on he marvels that THE MONTH did not “take the 
first opportunity of dissociating itself from Drumont and _ his 
confederates,”! “Instead of doing so,” he says, “the editor of 
THE MONTH regards Drumont as a prime witness to the truth 
on every subject.” Here is another “shot ;” for THE MONTH 
(1) very distinctly dissociated itself from M. Drumont and his 
confederates, saying it had “no sympathy” with his ways, 
and counted them “cruel and un-Christian,” and it called the 
sentiments he admitted into his subscription lists, “ shocking ;” 
(2) it took him as a witness not “on every subject,’ but on one, 
and that the nature of his own professions. We regard much of 


“ 


Mr. Conybeare’s language as “cruel and un-Christian” too; we 
regard him, in fact, as a sort of Drumont in the opposite camp ; 
but none the less, if we wished to describe the nature of his 
campaign and its actuating motives, we should consider his own 
language a prime factor in the evidence. 


1 National Review, March, 1899, p. 156. 
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On the same page, THE MONTH is credited with saying 
that the Union Generale was “got up by the Jesuits,’ and with 
having given on its own behalf and voucher an account of what 
befell this Banking Company and the Panama Canal Company. 
Here we have another “shot” at the meaning of our words. 
We did not say that the Unzon Generale was “got up by the 
Jesuits,” and such a notion is too ludicrous. The accounts too 
of the failures of the Unzon Generale and the Panama Company 
were studiously given by us as the allegations of the anti- 
Semites and others, and we protested in set terms that we 
had not the wish or the power to express any opinion of our 
own on the correctness or incorrectness of these allegations. 
Mr. Conybeare has apparently forgotten the distinction between 
oratio recta and oratio obliqua, but he should know that when 
the question of assigning the motives of a man’s actions is 
mooted, the mere fact that the man expresses such and such 
opinions is of consequence, whether the opinions be well- 
grounded or not. 

The readers of these lines may be presumed to have read 
THE MONTH’s article, and can judge for themselves whether 
or not our criticisms on Mr. Conybeare’s account of it are not 
just. They may not have the same opportunity of seeing for 
themselves the articles in the Czvz/ta Cattolica, and comparing 
them with Mr. Conybeare’s references to them. But they will 
naturally and not incorrectly presume that, if he misrepresents 
THE MONTH so much, he is likely to be similarly misrepresent- 
ing the Czvzlta. We confine ourselves to the C7zvi/ta for two 
reasons: the first, because the Czvz/td is under Jesuit manage- 
ment, while the other two papers quoted by Mr. Conybeare are 
not; secondly, because we have its text before us, but have 
not been able to see the other two, whilst taught by experience 
how Mr. Conybeare can misrepresent an author, we prefer 
neither to censure nor defend what we have not seen. We cannot, 
however, refrain from saying just a word on the passages 
Mr. Conybeare is apparently able to extract from M. Valentin’s 
Fleurs de l’ Histoire, and P. Pius de Langonio’s article in the 
Analecta for 1895—for here it must be acknowledged that 
Mr. Conybeare, except that he lives in a glass house, has a 
right to be scandalized. If a few Catholic writers will persis’ 
in using such wild and intemperate language, they must not be 
surprised if they are credited with sanguinary feelings which, 
we trust, are in reality as alien to them as they are to the 
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Catholic spirit. Why cannot they leave that kind of style 
entirely to the Church’s assailants—we mean, to the least 
respectable of her assailants? Why cannot they see that in 
using it they compromise others as well as themselves, others 
to whom it is intensely distasteful? Why cannot they see that, 
in attributing to a whole race deeds they fancy they can trace 
to some of its members, they are guilty of a cruel injustice? 
Why cannot they reflect that, if the Church's invitation is ever 
to be heeded by races now outside her communion, that happy 
time must be preceded by a period of friendly and sympathetic 
intercourse not of bitter diatribes, and that our efforts should 
be to hasten the approach of such a period, not to retard it? 
Padre P. de Langonio, if we are to take his rhapsodies as they 
stand, even goes so far as to applaud the punishment of burning. 
We should have thought that no responsible person living would 
do that, and should have expected that, if he did wish to defend 
the principle of repressing those who spread religious dissensions 
among a united people, he would at Icast have been solicitous 
to separate the principle from the system of cruel and barbarous 
punishments, civil and ecclesiastical, which have surely passed 
away for ever. For what relation can the punishment of the 
stake have with a stage of civilization which punishes with a 
small fine what former centuries punished with death ? 

As regards the Czv/fa article of February 5, 1898, and the 
various references to the Dreyfus case in its French corres- 
pondence throughout the year, if these are studied, not in 
Mr. Conybeare’s summaries, which in many ways convey a 
false impression, but in the Czvz/¢a itself, it will be recognized 
that they belong to a different order, both from the two 
writings just referred to, and from the passionate invectives 
of M. Drumont. 

Take, for instance, the following references to its special 
correspondence. “In the Czvi/ta for May 21st,” says Mr. 
Conybeare, “we have an eulogy of Edouard Drumont,” and 
he suggests that what it eulogized in him was his recourse to 


“arson and assassination.” Those who turn to this corres- 
pondence will find there no eulogium of Drumont, still less 
of arson or assassination. “Well may the Czvi/td welcome, 
in its next issue of June 18th,” Mr. Conybeare presently adds, 
“the presence of Drumont, Derouléde, and Millevoye, as the 
‘friends of religious liberty,” the commas suggesting that the 
phrase they enclose is a quotation, which it is not. The C7vi/ta’s 
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Paris correspondent is there examining the statistics of the 
newly-clected Deputies, with the view of determining how far 
the cruel attacks on the religious liberty of the Catholics were 
likely to be continued or discontinued. It goes through the 
different groups, and in each group names some whose votes 
may be counted on as against attacks on religious liberty, and it 
eventually comes to the Independents, most of whom, it says, 
will vote on this side. It is among these it names “ Drumont, 
the leader of the anti-Semites, Deroulede, Gauthier de Clagny, 
Millevoye, Chiché,”’ as “having pledged themselves to give 
votes in favour of religious liberty or at least to abstain from 
voting.” These are specimens of Mr. Conybeare’s colouring, as 
the following, from the correspondence for February 19th, is a 
specimen of the kind of thing he passes over. After recording 
some conversions of Jews, the C7zvz/ta adds, “Anti-Semitism then 
has not much reason for existing in France, where the small 
number of the Jews does not increase, and tends to fuse itself 
with the body of Christians. As for the financial predominance 
of the Jews, it will not be conquered by instigations to hatred 
and massacre, but by the prevalence of Christian principles in 
commercial transactions as well as in legislation. The financial 
predominance of the Jews began at the time when corporate 
property was destroyed along with the destruction of the 
religious and civil corporations.” 

Before speaking of the Civi/fa article of February 5, 1898, 
which Mr. Conybeare singles out as justifying to the full his 
charge against the Jesuits, it will be well to bear in mind what 
his charge was. It was not merely that some continental 
Jesuits in the course of their review articles on topical subjects 
had treated the Dreyfus case as one of these, had expressed 
their belief in the prisoner’s guilt, and had given expression to 
what, in an editorial of last month, we called anti-Semitism 
of the first degree—anti-Semitism, that is to say, which is 
confined to a persuasion that the Jews are capturing everything 
and using their power against the country and against religion. 
Had this been the extent of Mr. Conybeare’s charge, there 
might have been some reason in his appeal to the C7v¢/fa article. 
In that case, too, we might not have cared to notice his charge, 
unless it were to point out that we are not in any way committed 
to the opinions of the Czvc/ta. Mr. Conybeare seems to imagine 
that a review under Jesuit management must be a Jesuit organ 
in the sense of expressing only what the authorities of the 
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Order have supervised and accepted, and wish to set forth as 
their own official utterance. Such a system would be quite 
unworkable, as a little reflection would show. What happens 
is that a Jesuit editor, and perhaps a Jesuit staff, is appointed 
to conduct the magazine, and the responsibility for the articles is 
with these. Other Jesuits, like other readers of such periodicals, 
accept or reject what is in their pages, according as they are 
convinced or not by the writers’ reasoning. 

But Mr. Conybeare’s charge went much further than this, for 
it was that the Jesuits were the people who were actually working 
the anti-Dreyfus movement. “ They wanted,” he says, “a scourge 
for the backs of the Protestants and friends of freedom, and they 
found it ready to hand in the Dreyfus agitation.” Obviously he 
is one of those who picture to themselves the Jesuits as a secret 
society whose ordinary work is to hatch.plots, and prosecutions, 
and coups d’etat, and to pull the strings of political parties. 
Catholics know that all this is moonshine, and certainly Mr. 
Conybeare’s Parisian studies have not enabled him to produce 
a single respectable argument for his theory. What then of 
his present attempt to pass from Paris to Rome in search for 
something more convincing there? 

In the first place it is noticeable that he has only been able 
to find one Czvi/ta article on the Dreyfus case, and that as far 
back as January, 1898. Only one article, we say, for the 
frequent recurrence of references to the case in the Cronace of 
the French correspondents has no significance. The case was 
always continuing and passing into new phases, and a chronicler 
whose business it was regularly to supply Parisian news had 
necessarily to record these phases. Only one article in a year! 
This is just what one would expect in a review accustomed 
to bestow articles on topical subjects as they came up. But we 
should have expected much more in a review which was actually 
working a big campaign against the unfortunate prisoner of 
the Isle du Diable!| We should have expected much more, just 
as we find much more in the Bulletin du Grand Orient de 
France, the official journal of that federation which makes no 
concealment of its persistent efforts to promote the passing of 
acts for the suppression of the Religious Orders, the closing 
of the free schools, the dismissal of all public officials who 
should dare to send their children to other than schools of the 
State.! 


* See Pere Abt’s article on ‘* Les Loges Magonniques et la liberté d’enseignement.” 
(Etudes, February 20, 1899.) 
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In the one article of the Crv/ta, two things are to be 
distinguished, its conclusions as to the nature of the facts, and 
its suggested remedies. As regards the facts, we must adhere 
to the position already taken up. We shall always protest 
against the injustice of inculpating an entire race, in which 
there are multitudes of quiet-living and estimable men and 
women, on account of the misconduct imputed to a portion of 
its members. But how far a Jewish element is discernible amidst 
the Gentiles in the party which on the Continent is undoubtedly 
engaged in persecuting Catholics, we must leave others better 
supplied with materials to determine. Some element we suppose 
there is, for even Mr. Conybeare writes, that “the Jews, along 
with the Huguenots, have allied themselves, as it was their right 
and duty to do, with the party in French politics which opposed 
the machinations of the Vatican against the Republic and 
against those principles of liberty, truth, and justice, which, 
until yesterday, that form of government symbolized in France” 
—in which sentence “the principles of liberty, truth, and justice,” 
is Mr. Conybeare’s euphemism for the principle of depriving all 
good Christians of their primary rights. But how numerous 
and how influential this Jewish element in the persecuting body 
may be, is a question we have no means of determining. 

As to the Civz/ta’s suggested remedy, we must repeat what 
we said last month. It is much more a protest against the 
more violent proposals of others, than a strong insistence on 
proposals of its own. It protests against, and denounces as 
“impracticable, unjust, and un-Christian,” the proposal to exile 
the Jews or confiscate any of their property—the two things 
which Mr. Conybeare and his French friends are most anxious 
to see done to the Jesuits. Mr. Conybeare would have us 
believe that the C7zvz/¢a is not in earnest in its condemnation of 
these violent proposals of others. “It is chiefly its impractica- 
bility,” he says, “which condemns M. Vial's plan (ze, the 
proposals mentioned). Otherwise it is clear our Jesuit philo- 
sopher would adopt it.” That this is a gross misrepresentation 


may be seen by any one who will read through the article in 


question. 


We cannot approve of the proposal of the C7vz/ta writer, 
which is to regard Jews as a race apart, which does not fuse with 
other races, and treat them not as citizens but as guests (Aosfi¢i). 
It labours under the defect already indicated, of confounding the 
innocent with the guilty, and is inconsistent too, for surely on 
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the same principle it would follow that Gentiles, likewise, should 
all be deprived of their civil rights, many of them being as bad 
as any conceivable Jew. Nor do we think the charge of not 
fusing with the rest of the population can be maintained. 
English life is a witness to the contrary. At the same time, 
if—a big “if,” some will say—its “facts,” on which we are 
expressing no opinion, could be established, it is surely due to 
it to acknowledge that its proposed remedy—proposed only 
academically—is mild and temperate. Mr. Conybeare is absurd 
in characterizing this proposal as a proposal that “the Jews 
should be deprived of the elementary rights of citizenship, 
and given that status of pariahs which Christians enjoy in 
Turkey.” Are Englishmen resident in Paris treated as pariahs, 
or Frenchmen resident in England? In neither case have 
they voting power or the power of bcing elected to the 
Legislature, but in both they are allowed the same security 
for their lives, person, and property, the same access to all 
the means of living and thriving as those who enjoy the 
rights of citizenship. It is this status which the Czvilta 
desiderates for the Jews resident in Christian kingdoms, and 
it emphasizes several times over that they are to be treated 
always with justice and charity, just as much as other men. 
One thing at least we may add, that if Mr. Conybeare can 
undertake to secure this measure of treatment for the Jesuits in 
France, or Germany, or Italy, they will welcome it warmly, 
and yield without regret the active and passive voice in electoral 
struggles which—in common, by-the-bye, with a large number 
of industrious’ citizens—they are not much in the habit of using 
even as it is. We must not be misunderstood. We are not 





accepting or approving this scheme which commends itself to 
the Civz/ia writer. We are only maintaining against Mr. Cony- 
beare’s misrepresentations, that there are no traces in that Jesuit 
magazine of any of the bitter and violent spirit, or of the 
plotting and intriguing spirit, with which Mr. Conybeare would 


credit it in the eyes of English readers. He calls it “the Hyena 
of the Vatican,” but he must look elsewhere and nearer home 
for his hyenas if he wants them. Some people might find a 
deal of the hyena in his own style of writing and invective. 
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CHAPTER VI. (continued.) 

LUNCHEON was over. The Duke had not appeared. He was 
never very regular at any meal. The Duchess was by the 
patient’s side, and Alé, the Professor, and the Prince were 
strolling in the gardens. The man of science was by no means 
above human frailty. He took undisguised pleasure in the 
society of those so much above him in social rank. On this 
occasion who could blame him, for both the lady and Sessos did 
all they could to make his visit an agreeable one. They were 
grateful to him for the real interest which he took in his patient, 
and were also amused by his conversation, which, though tinged 
with vanity, was full of interest. The stock of folk-lore that he 
had accumulated was, on the present occasion, naturally drawn 
upon. More than one of his stories was told to illustrate how 
very thin is the line which separates the beliefs of savages from 
what we suppose we must call the convictions of those of high 
education. When he came to the end of one of his most 
startling narratives, Alé said: “I could not have believed until 
this tragedy happened, that our own people could be so very 
stupid. The old woman who was housekeeper here when my 
father was a boy, and is now so venerable that she does nothing 
but nurse her cat and gossip with the maid who attends upon 
her, sent for me this morning and begged me not to go near 
Klemenke. She is sure she is a spirit, and that if she does not 
die (seem to die, she said), all sorts of evil will happen to the 
Duke, and in the end Klemenke will carry me into the heart of 
the hills and imprison me among ice for ever. I am quite sure 
if your patient were in her charge, that she would not recover. 
The old woman is a good soul, but as much the victim of super- 
stition as the hill-men themselves,” said Alé. She might have 
gone on further had not a messenger come to summon them to 
the conference in the great hall. 
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The Duke was alone. “I have ordered the castle-gates to 
be shut,” he said, “and it is well I did, for about two hundred of 
these creatures have accompanied the headman and his mother, 
who are alone to be admitted to an audience. The rest must 
stay outside. If once within the castle, without a thought of 
wrong, they would wander everywhere and touch everything, 
besides we should never know when we were rid of all of them.” 

The door opened, and the groom of the chambers, in a rich 
official costume, with his wand of office in his hand, ushered into 
the ducal presence the headman, whose shot had been so nearly 
fatal to Klemenke, and a tall, old woman of singularly wild 
aspect, whose piercing grey eyes scanned those before her, and 
especially Alé, with a proud look, which seemed to indicate that 
she was at least the equal of any of those before her. No sign 
of fear or surprise appeared in either as they walked slowly up 
the hall. They made no sign of reverence when they reached 
the foot of the dais,on which the Duke and his companions 
were seated. They evidently felt that this was a_ political 
assembly, in which all stood on an equal footing. 

“You have come,” said the Duke, sternly, addressing the 
chief, “to explain your attempt to murder the guest of mine, 
whom you found near the cave. You know well, that by the 
laws of my dukedom, if you had not my safe-conduct, you 
would be hanged on the gallows hill this very evening. What 
have you to say?” 

“That she is no guest of yours, Duke,” replied the man, 
calmly leaning on his spear. “ You never saw her before, neither 
did that young Prince, who, not knowing what she is, rode away 
with her. He is seduced by her sorceries. She is no woman, 
but a bad spirit of the ice and the snow. Did any man ever see 
a living woman with a head and face like that she has? She is 
like the white stone images wherein the spirits dwell in the 
temples by the sea-shore at Kara, where the priests burn the 
sweet incense and slaughter oxen. She ” 

“Nonsense,” broke in the Duke, who had no idea how long 
the harangue would last, and who did not in the least know 
how to meet statements so wild, which were evidently uttered 
with the most heartfelt conviction. A direct contradiction 
seemed the only means of conveying to the speaker his own 
point of view. “I am absolutely sure she is a real, living woman. 
The castle doctor whom you know, and who has so often helped 
your people in their need, bound up the poor girl’s wound, and 
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will tell you that she has bones and flesh and skin just such as 
we have. If she should get better, it is only by the mercy of the 
gods that you have not killed her.” 

“Your gods are not the gods of my people,” the savage 
exclaimed, in a voice of grave seriousness. “ Your gods live in 
the white stone images at Kara. They do not heed us or our 
sacrifices, and they care not for you, though you worship them. 
They are the gods of the great Emperor and the Princess Fyné, 
who give them fat oxen, and whose sweet songs are sung to 
them by night and by day. Our gods are gods of the hills, and 
they love you, for you and yours have been good Dukes to our 
people. Put this evil spirit away from you. Listen not to the 
magic of her enchantments. My mother is here to do that 
which is fitting. She will kill her body and burn her heart, 
and you shall reign happily, a mighty Prince, and your children’s 
children after you.” 

“T shall not do this evil thing,” said the Duke, more and 
more puzzled how to reason with one so earnestly desirous to 
serve him, but whose ideas of nature and moral obligation were 
so widely apart from his own. 

“If she be a woman, how came she there?” inquired the 
savage, anxious if possible to bring over the Duke to what he 
felt assured was the true view of things. “The Prince knows 
as well as I do that she came through the hill. Do women 
live in eternal ice? Can women come through miles of thick 
stone? Can women be shot through the heart and bleed as 
that foul thing’s body bled, and not die? Oh, Duke! you are 
bewitched, as the Prince is, by her enchantments, your reason 
has gone from you; if you persist in cherishing this evil thing, 
calamity will befall you. I am a great chief, as great a chief as 
you are, though I do not live in a stone house and have men- 
servants and women-servants to do my bidding. My people 
lived here before the first stone of this castle was laid in the 
earth, and we have watched you and yours ever since. Will 
you desert us for this foul spirit whom you have seen but for a 
moment, who is bent on evil to everything she touches? You 
are no iord of mine; I am a free Prince among my own people. 
I owe nothing to you or to Kara. The hills, and the wild 
things on them are ours ; but I will kneel to you, kneel to you, 
as I and mine never did to man before, and beg of you as if I 
were your slave, that you will let my mother do right to this 
bad spirit which is casting her spells around you. Think of the 
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Duchess, of your son, of the Lady Alé, and of the Prince of 
Naverac, who is your friend. Why should they suffer for the 
sake of an unhuman creature whose cruel nature you cannot 
understand?” As he finished speaking, the chief and _ his 
mother prostrated themselves before the Duke, kissing the 
ground at his feet. 

“Rise,” said the Duke. “It is contrary to my religion to 
punish the innocent, but let us part friends.” 

“That it is not,’ said the woman, fiercely, springing to her 
feet. “I have seen you in the temples of Kara, offering incense 
to the great gods there, and they delight in blood. It is not 
the bodies which clothe the bad spirits of the hills, which have 
no feeling, which they slay, but the men and women who have 
other gods and will not worship them. Did not they bid the 
Princess Fyné to cast to the lions the two young maidens who 
would not serve them because they worshipped a God who 
tells His people to be kind to those who hate them? I do not 
trust such a God as this, for revenge is sweet ; but do not say, 
Duke, that your gods stand in the way of your doing that which 
is right, lest they rain evil on you. The fault is your own, 
not that of the great gods you henour. I am a prophetess, the 
daughter of a line of women who could read the future—who 
know when good and when evil is to befall—your forefathers 
have trusted us. I will not beg or petition, for I see that your 
heart is set fast as a rock to believe in this bad thing and her 
incantations, but I will tell you what shall happen. The 
accursed creature you cherish will spread abroad her incan- 
tations, and’ you and yours will hearken to her, and she will 
draw away from you those you love best into the dark, cold 
hills; and the Emperor and the Princess Fyné, under whom 
are all things, will hear of these things, and they will call 
together their armies and will say unto them, Bring to us this 
our slave who has been led astray by witchcraft ; and the armies 
of Kara shall come, in number as the white birds which flock 
to the seaside rocks in spring-time. And they shall tread down 
your vines and cut down your orange-groves, and shed the blood 
of your own people, the people whom you love, as water is shed 
upon the hills when the black clouds are riven by the lightning. 
I see it all before me now, as I see the semblances of the dead 
men and women who have gone before you hanging on these 
walls. When you are in this sore strait, will the spirits of the 
ice and the snow-lands help you? Has that thing you dream 
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to be a woman cannon and rifles? Can she bring out of the 
stones of the hills armies that can conquer the men of Kara, who 
are in number as the drops of rain, and as the thunder in their 
might? Now is your last chance, you may yet be saved if 
you will. Bring her to me that I may do to her those things 
that are fitting, and appease the anger of the gods of our people, 
who have protected you and yours, though you honour them 
not. Bring her to me that her spirit may sink into the dark 
rock whence it came, and her body be rent asunder as your 
hounds rend asunder the foxes of the stony valley. Bring her 
to me now, and all may yet be well. If you dare scorn us, then 
turn to the dark rock for help in the day of your trouble.” 

As the prophetess ceased speaking, she burst into a wild 
shriek or laugh, which resounded through the hall. When she 
became silent from exhaustion, her son said, addressing the 
Duke: “ Will you give her this spirit? We shall ask no more.” 

“No, I will not,” replied the Duke, “whatever may happen 
to me or mine.” 

“Then we part till we meet at Kara, or the spirit receives 
that which is fitting,” said the chief. 

Without any sign of reverence he slowly walked down the 
hall, followed by his mother, who was still trembling from 
emotion. They crossed the court, and without seeming to notice 
any one, joined the crowd of their followers, who were seated, 
or stretched at full length on the turf outside the portal. 

The Duke motioned to his friends to follow him up a stair 
which led to the battlements. There, from a point where they 
could not be observed from below, they saw what took place. 
It was a strange sight. The moment their chief arrived, his 
people crowded round him for the purpose of learning the result 
of his mission. A very few words explained what seemed the 
heartlessness of the Duke. They were for a time overcome 
by the sad tidings. Then forming in procession, with the 
headman and his mother in their midst, they marched slowly 
towards the hills. They had no instrumental music even of 
the rudest kind, but were not therefore destitute of the sense 
of harmony. As they turned away from the castle, a wild 
chant arose like a solemn funeral dirge. The low, sad notes 
indicated far better than any spoken words how deep was their 
grief for the wrong they felt themselves to have suffered, and 
the evils which were to follow. 

“It is a death-wail over a man and a dynasty which these 
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poor creatures wished to save,” said the Duke, in a tone of deep 
melancholy. 

Alé was very miserable also. Her imaginative soul could 
picture the tragedy from the savage’s point of view. “ How 
very terrible it all is!” she said. “There must be some way, if 
one only knew it, of teaching these unhappy people that the 
belief they so fervently cherish is a horrible superstition.” 

“After all, Alé,” the Duke said, replying rather to her 
thought than her spoken words, “how do we know the difference 
between right and wrong? It is, I suspect, all a matter of 
education and training. Under other circumstances, you might 
have thirsted as ardently for Klemenke’s blood as you now 
desire to relieve her sufferings and make her happy. It seems 
to me, though I shrink from entertaining an idea so horrible, 
that Fyné tells the truth when she says that there is no essential 
difference between right and wrong. That they are mere names 
given to indicate pleasurable or painful sensations to those who 
happen to be on the same level of thought.” 

“No, no,” exclaimed Alé, bursting into tears ; “it is not so, 
cannot be so. I do not see my way out of this terrible dilemma, 
but I am sure there is a way out. Oh, if I only knew it!” 

Sessos pressed her hand, but did not speak. 


CHAPTER VII. 

KLEMENKE passed a restful night. The oblivion of dreamless 
sleep was hers. Though the events of the day had made the 
Prince restless, he was now full of hope—speculating when the 
time would arrive that he might see the captive. The fear of 
her death still haunted him at times, but now he knew it to be 
but a dark shadow on his brain, not the anticipation of what 
might probably come to pass. 

Alé had been with her friend all night, watching her peaceful 
slumber, and at times sleeping by her side. Though suffering 
in some degree from want of rest, Alé was bright and cheerful 
at the breakfast-table. The Professor was so satisfied with his 
patient’s progress, that he felt he might safely surrender her to 
the care of the family doctor, so he took his departure, not 
forgetting the hamper of oranges which the Duke had promised. 

For several days life in the castle flowed on in its usual 
course. Sessos and the Duke took long rides together, some- 
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times one of the ladies accompanied them. Alé showed by 
her manner that whatever confidences might have passed 
between herself and Klemenke, she was not disposed to gratify 
the curiosity of any one by revealing them. 

On the Duchess fell not only a share of the watching over 
the wounded girl, but also the duty of spending some portion 
of each day with her little boy. He was a fine lad of five years 
of age, and by no means pleased by the advent of a guest who 
deprived him of so much of his mother’s and his aunt Ale’s 
society. As time went on, however, the little fellow was 
admitted into Klemenke’s apartment. Then a revulsion of 
feeling took place. He had overheard the whispered chatter of 
the terrified servants, and was also jealous of the intruder, but 
notwithstanding this, he very soon felt that he had acquired a 
new aunt, who would tell him marvellous tales such as he had 
never heard or dreamt of before. 

Klemenke was sitting one day near an open window, with 
the boy leaning over her, when he exclaimed : 

“See! there is the new dove which came out of the cave 
as you did, isn’t it beautiful ?” 

“Yes,” said Klemenke, not a little startled by its presence, 
“it is one of my sister’s doves. Give me some crumbs. I think 
it will come to me if I call it.” 

The crumbs were strewn on the table, and to the intense 
delight of the child, when Klemenke uttered the call, “ Sa-sa,” 
the bird looked up to ascertain where the summons came from, 
and on its being repeated, flew to Klemenke’s window, and, 
after a few moments’ hesitation, perched on the table and began 
to devour the food. 

The Duchess was not in the room at the time, but entered 
while her son was in an ecstasy of admiration of the bird. 

“We have hundreds of doves like these about my home,” 
Klemenke said. “They build their nests everywhere, and are 
so tame as to be quite troublesome. If not driven away, they 
perch on the breakfast-tables and help themselves.” 

The Duchess, though less demonstrative, was almost as much 
delighted as her son. 

“I wish you would give me some,” she said, “ both the Duke 
and I were delighted when this beautiful creature came to us.” 
She forgot in the enthusiasm of the moment, the very great 
difficulties which stood in the way of communicating with 
Klemenke’s home. Her guest looked very sad. 
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“T will,” she said, “whenever I can, but at present I see no 
hope of return. Every one is so kind to me here that it must 
seem very ungrateful, but I am so miserable—so very miserable 
—my poor sister must think me dead, or that something far 
worse than death has befallen me.” Tears stood in her eyes as 
she spoke. 

“You are a mystery to all of us, dear Klemenke. It was 
very cruel of me to make such a thoughtless request. We shall 
be very sorry when you go, but I am sure the Duke will try his 
best to restore you to your friends,” said the Duchess. 

“You are far more kind than I had any right to hope 
for, especially as I have never given to you any of the very 
fragmentary information I have it in my power to convey, and 
very little irideed to Lady Alé. I wish my deliverer and the 
Duke to hear the little I can tell. I think I am strong enough 
now to go into your parlour, if you will let me,” Klemenke said. 

“Not to-day,” said the Duchess. “You could not see them 
if you did, they have ridden far away somewhere. I don’t know 
how far. To see some of the vineyards, I think. They 
probably will not be back till evening. We must put off the 
interview till to-morrow. Can you ride? It will be so delight- 
ful when you are well for you to go with us. We are on 
horseback almost all day long.” 

“Yes,” said Klemenke, laughing, “ours is a land of horses. 
I have five of my own, two black ones called Night and 
Thunder, a bay one called Lightning, and two white beauties, 
Moonlight and Snowball. They are all so fond of me. 

“Will you take me to see these pretty horses when you go 
away, Aunt Klemenke?” the little boy asked, eagerly. 

“Yes, darling, if it be possible, and your mother will part 
with you, you must come to see me; but I am afraid I shall be 
a prisoner here for a long—long time,” Klemenke answered. 

“IT hope you will, dear auntie,” said the boy, throwing his 
arms round her neck and kissing her. “I do love you so, you 
are so nice. Do you make up all those pretty tales you tell me 
as you go along?” 

“Some of them I do, but many are very old. They were 
told to the little boys and girls of my people long, long ago, 
before your forefathers built the great keep of the castle,” she 
said. 

“ How do you know there is a keep? You can't see it from 
the windows, and you had fainted when Sessos brought you 
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here. I saw him with you, and thought you were dead. You 
must be a witch, as those cruel men say you are,” said the 
boy. 

The Duchess was sorry for the last remark, thinking it would 
hurt Klemenke’s feelings. There was no cause for alarm. She 
knew what were the apprehensions of the savages concerning 
her, and had been told by Alé a version—somewhat expurgated 
it may be—of the discourses of the headman and his mother 
when they met the Duke in the castle hall. 

“No, 1 am not a witch,” Klemenke said, “but my home is 
very near here. You are our nearest neighbours on this side 
the mountains, though you never heard of me till the Prince 
brought me here, but we know of you and the castle. We have 
several pictures of it,” she said. 

This did not quite satisfy the inquisitive child, but he was 
too well trained to ask further questions. 


The private parlour of the Duchess was a rather small room, 
into which no one but members of the family or the most 
intimate friends were ever admitted. There was much comfort 
and little splendour therein. The only costly objects to be seen 
were the pictures that decorated the walls. Klemenke is sitting, 
with the Duchess beside her, in a many cushioned arm-chair, 
which commands a wide view of the mountains. Alé has gone 
in search of the Duke and Sessos, She was some time ere she 
found them, for the fact that Klemenke was to be visible from 
henceforth, if all went on well, had been prudently held in 
reserve. 

“T don’t know how you are, Sessos, but I feel most stupidly 
nervous at having to interview this strange lady. I’d rather 
meet a hundred savage chiefs, every one with a mother attached, 
who goes in for prophecy. The wonderful tales Alé, you, and 
even these savages tell, might lead one to expect something 
like a goddess. A good-looking housemaid, I imagine, is far 
nearer what I am about to see.” 

Sessos had not time for reply, even had he wished to do so, 
for they were already at the door of the Duchess’s room. As 
they entered, Klemenke rose, and holding out her hand to 
Sessos, said, in a calm, sweet voice: “ Prince, I thank you very 
warmly for myself and for all the people of Avenka, my home, 
for having risked your life to save me; it was, however, but 
what we should all of us anticipate from one of the great race 
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of Sessos the navigator. Thank you also, your Grace, for your 
singularly great hospitality, and the many acts of kindness and 
forethought you have shown to an unknown stranger.” 

Sessos was not surprised, for he had seen her before for a 
few moments when unalarmed ; but the Duke was overwhelmed 
by astonishment, not so much by her beauty, striking as it was, 
as by the stately dignity with which she received them. Had 
this strange maiden spent the whole of her life in the Imperial 
Court, the restrained grace of manner could not have been more 
perfect. 

The Duke said something, he could never afterwards call to 
mind precisely what it was. That he trusted she would soon 
be quite well, so that his hospitality might extend beyond 
confining her to a sick-room. 

“T owe both your Grace and the Prince, but your Grace 
more especially as the Sovereign, an explanation of my being 
here,” Klemenke continued. “I am sorry that at present I 
cannot make it as complete as it ought to be. I trust the difficulty 
may some day be removed. You will, I am sure, understand 
that on some matters, the duty I owe my country must seal 
my lips. I am one of the daughters of a people who live and 
have lived for ages beyond this vast mountain barrier, unknown 
of by the other kingdoms of the world. We, like the poor 
savages who desire my death, owe no allegiance to any one 
but our own ruler. Were the existence of the people of Avenka 
known, complications and painful results might follow to others 
as well as to my own people. This we should all regret. I am 
sure therefore I need not ask you to respect my secret 

“Certainly not, lady,” said the Duke; “but it is all so strange, 
that I can hardly believe my eyes and ears. Every one has 
always thought, that beyond these mountains was nothing but 
one vast field of snow and ice. The opinion of a rough soldier 
and sportsman like myself is of little account, but all the 
geographers and map-makers have told us the same thing, and 
explained that from the nature of things, it must be so; and 
even Eklis, who has the reputation of being by far the greatest 
man of science now alive, who is, | am proud to say, a great 
friend of ours, has always said the same thing.” 

“J have seen Eklis. Did he really tell you this?” inquired 
Klemenke, with a smile. 

“Well, I may be misrepresenting him, for he always blends 
irony with what he says to such a degree, that I imagine no 
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one can be quite sure what he means. He was staying here 
when the Prince arrived, and in the conversations we had as to 
the Prince’s future travels, he certainly led me, and I think all 
the rest of us, to believe that he felt sure there was nothing 
but ice and snow on the other side of the barrier, and that even 
if there were, the only possible way of reaching it was by the 
River La, where Sessos was lost,” said the Duke. 

“ Sessos lost!” exclaimed Klemenke, glancing towards the 
Prince as if confused; and then recollecting herself, she 
sreat-grandfather’s brother, Sessos 


continued, “ You mean his g 
the navigator, I think.” 

“Yes, not our friend beside us. That will follow in due 
course, if he carries out his wild schemes,” the Duke said, half 
in jest, half in earnest. 

“T trust not,” said Klemenke; “I was not aware that the 
elder Sessos was known to have perished in the La. From 
what | have read I have gathered that his friends regarded his 
fate as uncertain.” 

“So it is, but the great probability is that he perished 
somewhere in the river, or on its banks—probably from the 
deadly air of the marshes. I have set out for the purpose of 
tracing his career, and if possible of clearing up the mystery 
that has haunted us for more than a hundred and sixty years. 
We are all so proud of him, not his kinsfolk only, but every 
man and woman in Naverac,’ said Sessos, with glowing 
enthusiasm. 

“Well, you may be, I trust you will be, successful,” Klemenke 
said, and there was, Sessos thought, just for one moment, and 
one moment only, the slightest touch of irony in her manner, 
which brought Eklis to his mind. 

“T am very anxious to know,” said Sessos, “how you ever 
came to hear of my long-dead namesake.” 

“ Because,” said the lady, smiling, “we have books as you 
have. Nearly all of us know the language of Kara, and some 
few that of Naverac also—I can read, but not speak it.” 

“Every word you utter makes things seem more and more 
mysterious,” said the Duke. “We will on no account question 
you, but when you are quite strong again, pray gratify our 
curiosity by telling us so much of these marvels as it is safe for 
us to know.” 

Here Alé interposed. “You must hear no more to-day,” 
she said ; “you forget how very feeble dear Klemenke still is, 
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If you are good and go away now, she may probably graciously 
condescend to grant you a further audience to-morrow.” 

“T am sure the Prince and I have both got food for reflection 
which will last for more than one day,” the Duke said. 

“Alé must let me talk just a little longer,” Klemenke 
interposed. “TI shall have the greatest pleasure in telling all 
about myself and my country that I think will interest you, so 
far as prudence and honour will permit. I too come of a race 
of travellers. I had, however, never left the land of my own 
people until the day the Prince delivered me. I knew there 
was a passage through the hill, that this road was secret, the 
knowledge confined to very few. Contrary to the express 
orders of my sister, whom I ought to have obeyed, I induced 
those who knew the pathway through the hill, to go with me 
into the cave and upon the green beyond ; we none of us knew 
of the wild men, or of course should not have ventured. I was 
most anxious, if for but one moment only, to look upon the sea. 
I was attacked, the Prince delivered me, you know the rest 
better than I do. We had learned that Prince Sessos was 
about to visit your Grace, so when some one came to protect 
me, I felt sure that it was he; and my guess—for you cannot 
look upon it as anything more—has, as guesses so rarely do, 
turned out to be correct.” 

“Now not another word, Klemenke,” again interposed Aleé. 
“You will never get well if you overtask your strength as you 
are now doing, and until you are quite strong we cannot take 
you to the shore. For a long time yet you will have to be 
content with looking at the sea from the top of the keep.” 

The two visitors retired, accompanied by Alé. “Now are 
you convinced?” she said, triumphantly. The Duke was not 
in a mood for jesting. 

“Yes,” said he, very gravely. “One cannot for a moment 
doubt the word of one who is at once so simple and so stately. 
It is all true, but so contrary to experience, that I do not in the 
least know what to make of it.” 

“She is in the greatest trouble,” continued Alé, “as to how 
she is to return home. There seems no means whatever of 
communicating with her friends. She cannot find her way 
through the long galleries in the hill herself, and is quite sure 
none of our people could do so, even if urged on by you, a 
course to which she most strongly objects.” 

“You and the Duchess must take the greatest possible care 
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of her. Her position must be a very painful one. Pray make 
the poor girl understand that we are delighted with her staying 
here, and make every provision for clothing, and such like 
things, you think proper—be very liberal. Whatever else she 
may be, she is a lady. One of the most refined women I ever 
met,” said the Duke. 

“She knows you welcome her gladly, I am sure,” Alé replied. 
“Our character—yours that is—seems to be as well understood 
in Avenka as it is here.” 

“] have faith in the help of Eklis,” the Duke continued, “ if 
only we can manage to induce him to treat Klemenke’s case 
with becoming gravity. You will bear in mind your friend said 
she knew him, and she also said she had never before left her 
own petty tribe. Therefore it follows that Eklis has been at 
Avenka, or whatever they call the place, and can, as I imagine, 
communicate with the people there, if he will take the trouble. 
The most irritating part of the affair is that at present J do not 
know where he is. Fyné has sent him, I don’t know how far 
to the north, on a fool’s errand about folk-lore, or some such 
rubbish.” The Duke was in a state of high mental tension, and 
therefore did not speak with his usual reverence for the science 
of nursery tales. 

“Has she told you what sort of a place this Avenka is?” 
continued the Duke. 

“No,” Alé said; “nothing whatever except that they have 
many beautiful horses, and that there is a river which at last 
empties its waters into the La. She said, too, that for the sake 
of defence, all the people, women as well as men, are trained to 
arms.” 

“They must be a very small community, I feel sure,” said 
Sessos. “They probably live in some little valley, surrounded 
on all sides by mountains: a fertile little spot in the midst of 
bleak desolation. This accounts for their having retained their 
primitive civilization. Their wishing to remain unknown is 
explained by their dread of the all-grasping power of Kara.” 

“Do you think your friend knows anything about Kara?” 
inquired the Duke of his sister. 

“Yes, indeed she does, far more than I who have been there. 
She is more horrified than even I am at the wickedness of that 
evil place. She is fully convinced that the judgment of the God 
she worships will overwhelm them if the Emperor and Fyné do 
not try to do justice,” said Alé. 
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“ That is all nonsense, the fancy of an enthusiastic visionary. 
Kara is far stronger now than it ever was at any other time in 
its long history,” said the Duke, as he departed to give orders to 
the little crowd of retainers which was awaiting him in the court. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE days passed very happily. Klemenke improved rapidly. 
She was soon able to take exercise on horseback. They took 
long rides with her on the shore, among the vineyards and 
pleasant villages, and visited, more than once, the great sea-port. 
This last interested her very much. From the remarks she 
made, all but Alé came to the conclusion that she had never 
before seen adarge town. The squalor adjoining the wharves, 
the dirt of the streets, and the weary, unhappy faces of the 
toilers, seemed to strike her far more than did the really fine 
buildings by which the upper part of the town was ornamented. 

The Duke was practically a despot, consequently his time 
was far more fully occupied than of one whose governmental 
duties were in a great degree discharged by responsible func- 
tionaries. The necessity of his always being accompanied by 
his guards struck Klemenke as very strange. 

“Are they for ceremonial or for protection?” she one day 
inquired. 

“T try to make myself believe they are for display only,” 
the Duke said ; “but, though my people like me on the whole, 
I do not think it would be quite safe for any of us to go about 
unattended, as I have seen the King, the Princess Dymna, and 
Sessos do in Naverac.” 

“How very strange,” she said. “We all know you try to 
rule justly. How can it be that any one, unless he be mad, 
bears you ill-will?” 

“Tt is a painful question. Many of my people are diseased, 
others are in great suffering and want through no fault of their 
own, others again hold wild and revolting superstitions—they 
are very unhappy, and because I cannot remedy these things, 
though I try, many of them hate me,” said the Duke. 

Klemenke saw that the subject was unpleasant, so never 
recurred to it in the Duke’s presence ; but when alone with Alé, 
she tried to elicit further information. Her friend could tell her 
nothing except that things were not half so bad as they had 
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been formerly, and that there was no comparison to be made 
between the ducal domains and Kara. 

“ Have you no very poor—no wretched persons in Avenka?” 
inquired Ale. 

“Yes, many ; but everything is so different, so much happier 
as I think—but you must come to see for yourself, if ever that 
be possible, dear Alé,” she said. 


From the very first moment he saw Klemenke, Sessos loved 
her. For a time, his fear for her life and anxiety for her welfare 
had thrown all other feelings into shadow. For many days— 
weeks perhaps—he had concealed his love from himself. There 
is nothing so rare in this world as true love unmixed with any 
alloy of selfishness, and when it exists in one sex, how rarely is 
it responded to by the other. Had he hidden it from the object 
of his affections? Who can say? He certainly had not 
succeeded in doing so from Alé, who watched Klemenke and 
Sessos with the tender, sister-like devotion of one who knew 
full well that the hearts of those she loved were becoming bound 
to each other by ties which, whatever might happen, the cruel 
world could never sever. 

Klemenke’s manner to Sessos was always kindly, but even 
the ever-watchful Alé could detect nothing further. Klemenke 
never avoided Sessos, but never seemed to seek his society. It 
was evident that his conversation amused and interested her. 
She seemed never to be tired of hearing him talk of his brother's 
island kingdom ; but this was natural, for Naverac was one of 
the great States of the world, probably the most powerful, 
certainly the most interesting, of any except the great Empire, 
for there free institutions had flourished for generations in 
harmony with kingly government. 

The Duke, as soon as Klemenke was able to leave the 
precincts of the castle, had issued the most stringest orders that 
the ladies were not to go on any of the paths among the hills. 
Should they go where there was even a chance of encountering 
any of the wild men, it was not improbable that another outrage 
might be committed. He was obeyed to the letter, and it is 
needless to say that they never left the castle precincts except 
when attended by a strong guard. 

One day the Duke was called away to his capital by 
important business, so the three ladies and the Prince rode a 
long way on the shore, and then came back by an inland route, 
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so that Klemenke might see a grove of palm-trees which were 
the glory of the neighbourhood. They were late in returning. 
When they got back to the castle it was time to dress for 
dinner. The Duchess was the first to enter the great drawing- 
room, where she was surprised and delighted to find Eklis. 
The Duke had not yet made his appearance. 

“TI have taken the privilege of an old friend, and made a 
surprise visit,’ Eklis said. 

The Duchess was expressing her pleasure at seeing him, 
when she was interrupted by the entrance of Klemenke and 
Alé. The philosopher greeted Alé warmly and made a profound 
bow to her companion. 

“You know my dear friend, Klemenke ?” Ale said. 

“We have met more than once,” Eklis replied; “but I 
ought not to hope that the lady will remember me.” 

“Indeed I do,” Klemenke answered. “I have often spoken 
of you since I have been here. You are the only person my 
friends here and I know in common.” 

“T am flattered by the recollection,” the philosopher said, in 
a grave tone, “ whatever may have been the cause.” 

At this moment the Duke and Sessos entered; both of 
them were not a little pleased to meet their scientific friend. 
The Duke laid a strong restraint on himself during dinner. 
As soon as the servants had left the room, he said, turning to 
Eklis : 

“Did you not tell Prince Sessos and myself that all was ice 
and snow behind the barrier?” 

“T went by the geography books and the maps. If I have 
fallen into error, I most sincerely apologize,” he said, in a tone 
of mock humility. 

“Tt’s all moonshine, man. The lady who sits next you has 
come from the other side—her home is there, where she has 
lived all her life, and, if I am not mistaken, has seen you there, 
too,” the Duke said. 

“This comes of trusting authority,” said Eklis, with un- 
abashed impudence. “I thought it safer to tell what everybody 
else believed, than to air new views of my own. It was more 
humble-minded, which is the true attitude for a votary of science.” 

“T must intervene,” Sessos said. “ Eklis did not speak quite 
positively, I well remember. He left on my mind the impression 
that he thought there was nothing but glacier in the lands con- 
cerning which I take so deep an interest, but he did not say so. 
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Do you not remember, Duke, his allusion to the Queen who 
gave him the star which he now wears?” 

“Yes, that is all very well; but I thought this queenlet lived 
among the forest folk,” said the Duke. “We shall not let him 
off so easily. Klemenke is, like himself, a Christian. If she 
will take the trouble, it might be of service to give him some 
instruction in the heathen virtue of truthfulness.” 

The ladies now left the room. 

“T am more pleased than I can express to see you nowy, 
Eklis,” said the Duke. “Our guest has come through the 
cavern, and, so far as she and I know, there is no way for her 
to return to her own people. Can you help her? Pray treat 
the matter seriously.” 

If you wish a humorist to be serious, it is by no means the 
wisest course to request him to turn on gravity. Eklis was not 
an Aristophanes nor a Rabelais, perhaps not even a Lucian ; 
but he had a sufficient sense of the grotesque to be amused at 
the Duke’s request. 

“If that young person,” he said, “was cunning enough to 
find her way through those rock passages, what is there to 
hinder her, when she is weary of your society, from going back 
the way she came?” 

“ Because she does not know it. Those who alone possess the 
secret, conducted her through the hill to the cave,” replied the Duke. 

“IT have never made labyrinths a subject of study,” said 
Eklis, lighting a cigar. 

In his present mood, there seemed nothing to be got out of 
the philosopher. Sessos, indeed, fancied that his visit had some 
relation to Klemenke; but he had really no ground for his 
opinion. He had not said a word that the most perverse 
ingenuity could twist into giving support to such an opinion. 
On the contrary, without as it seemed a thought as to the poor 
girl, he began to tell tales about his visit to Fyne’s principality 
in the North, and then diverted his conversation toward specu- 
lations as to whether it might be possible for the Prince to make 
his way up the River La. 

“T shall not leave here,” Sessos said, “ without making every 
endeavour to restore this unhappy lady to her friends.” 

“You are romantic, my dear young friend, if it be not 
presumption on my part to call you so,” said Eklis, in his most 
provoking tone. “Do you propose to tunnel the rock or to face 
the forest-dwellers ?” 

“] have not considered what course it may be best to take. 
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She pines to return to her sister, and it would be heartless not 
to do our best to carry out her wishes,” said the Prince. 

“ Sister—sister ; yes, now you mention it, I believe she has 
a sister. But can you suppose a cleft among the ice-sheets as 
pleasant a home as this sunny land, with its palms, oranges, and 
vines, and with all the attentions with which, I am sure, his 
Grace’s family has surrounded her?” said Eklis. 

“Cannot you, on the other hand, allow something for family 
affection?” said Sessos, somewhat tartly, and then continuing 
in a milder tone. “You have been at Avenka, we know. Pray 
tell us what kind of a place it is, and what are the lady’s 
kinsfolk?” said Sessos. He shrunk from saying a word in 
Klemenke’s praise, for he feared the sage would mock at his 
words or discharge some ironical retort. Anything short of 
homage paid to the being in whom centred all his love would 
have been acutely painful to him, and he had learned from 
experience that the feelings you most cherish should, for 
protection’s sake, be kept sealed within your own bosom. 

“Avenka I have certainly seen. It is a cluster of houses 
near a river, and this girl’s relations are people who keep horses, 
and when I have been there seemed to me to spend a good part 
of their time out of doors. They appear to be a worthy kind of 
people, and have no doubt a regard for this wandering damsel. 
If the Princess Fyné, or other important business, does not call 
me away,I will try to help Klem—— What is it? I easily 
forget names ; but you must not depend on one so very full of 
engagements as I am,” said Eklis. 

When they joined the ladies, Eklis was full of anecdote as 
to his journey to the North, but Alé observed that he never 
addressed any of his remarks to their guest, nor did she say 
anything beyond the merest commonplaces to him. Yet when 
called upon, as he now and then was, to make some reply toa 
remark of hers, his manner was different. She could not be 
sure from its tone whether it marked that he felt Klemenke to 
be of a lower social grade than his host’s family and guest, or 
whether it merely marked distant respect for a stranger with 
whom he had but a very slight acquaintance. That there was 
a difference seemed certain. This was strange in one like Eklis, 
whose friends were of all ranks. Alé was well aware that 
those who have a wide knowledge of the world, such as he 
undoubtedly possessed, have commonly little regard for official 
position, and still less for titles. Therefore the matter was on 
that evening a great puzzle to her. 





























Reviews. 


I.—HISTORY OF RELIGION.! 


A COMPENDIOUS History of Religion is a useful companion, 
for some of us an indispensable companion, but what one 
requires in it is that it should not be too short to be useless, too 
long for mere reference, too uncritical to be trusted, or too out 
of date to take account of recent additions to our knowledge. 
All these qualifications are to be found in Father Wilmer’s sixth 
edition, which the two volumes before us, being a French trans- 
lation, have rendered accessible to a wider class of readers. 
Seeing that the author ranges from the creation of the world 
to the accession of Leo XIII., it is marvellous that he should 
have been able to include so much material in his thousand 
pages. He follows the method, very common among German 
writers and very serviceable, of giving first an outline statement, 
and then adding fuller discussions in a smaller type. In this 
smaller type, if we look at the earlier chapters, we find the 
Creation Tablets, the Origin of Species, the situation of Paradise, 
the character of the Deluge, the Dispersion of the Nations, the 
relation of the Exodus to contemporary history, the Mosaic 
legislation. If we look further on we find careful discussions of 
the situation of the early Church in the Roman Empire, and 
of the causes of the great Persecutions ; discussions too of the 
character and interrelation of the early Christian sects, of the 
teaching of St. Cyprian about the Church's Constitution, of 
the Councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon. In the middle ages 
we have satisfying accounts of the Christianizing of Europe, of 
the work of St. Gregory VII., and discussions of the False 
Decretals, the Vxam Sanctam, the Schism in the Papacy. The 
Reformation period, with all its complicated currents and 
episodes, is discussed with special care. The same must be 
said of the handling of the important religious movements in 

1 Histoire de la Religion. Par le R. P. W. Wilmers, C. de J. Traduite de 


VAllemand. Deux tomes. Paris: Lethielleux. 
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post-Reformation times down to the Vatican Council, of which, 
and of its true inwardness, a most satisfactory account is given. 
Father Wilmers stops, as we have said, with the accession of 
Leo XIII., but one wishes that in some further edition his work 
could be extended so as to instruct us in the movements and 
events of the last quarter of a century, for Father Wilmers writes 
with a master’s hand, and has rendered an invaluable aid to 
ecclesiastical students and scholars. It should be added that 
this History of Religion is a companion to his Lehrbuch der 
Religion, as yet not translated textually into French, and to his 
Handbuch der Religion, which has been translated under the 
title of Précis de la Doctrine Catholique. The reader of the 
volume before us is often referred to these previous treatises. 


2.—THE LIFE OF BARONIUS." 

The title of Father of Ecclesiastical History was long ago 
appropriated by Eusebius, but in a very real sense it might be 
applied to Baronius. One hears complaints at times that he is 
uncritical, complaints which are well-founded only in the 
sense that he was not critical in the degree which would be 
expected of a modern historian of the same prominence. But 
he was a laborious and conscientious collector, and had the true 
historical spirit. “I have been most careful (he writes) to guard 
against obscuring the pure truths by putting in anything 
doubtful. One single thoughtless entry might destroy con- 
fidence in the writer.” His great work was something unique 
at the time of its publication, and it incorporates so many 
valuable documents that it will always be indispensable to the 
historical student. The life of such a man certainly required 
to be written, for we have always the desire to know something 
of the lives of those to whose writings we are continually 
referring. But there is also an intrinsic interest in Baronius’s life 
which makes it a really attractive subject. One might have feared 
to find him a Dryasdust, but on personal acquaintance with him 
in Lady Amabel Kerr’s pages, we find him to have been not 
only good and holy, but also a most lovable man, and with a 
strongly marked character which imparts a distinct personal 
stamp to the episodes of his life. 


1 The Life of Cesare Cardinal Baronius, of the Roman Oratory. By Lady 
Amabel Kerr, Art and Book Co. ; Benziger. 
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prepared him for the task, and sustained 





It was St. Philip who foresaw in him the future historian, 


heavy and often discouraging burden. But St. Philip had his 
own way of preparing and sustaining him, which from a saint 


like Philip we are prepared to accept, and which the result 


certainly justified, but which was not according to the rules of 
ordinary prudence. Philip set him to the work when Cesare 


himself felt it altogether beyond him, and he stood over him 


incessantly to see that the daily task was accomplished. 


yet on the other hand, he gave him no one to assist him, and 


subjected him to many interruptions. “I declare to you my 


father,” Baronius writes to Father Tanugi, “that if the Congre- 


gation cares that I should finish the work I have undertaken, it 


will be necessary I should be relieved from hearing confessions. 


Not only do they take up my whole morning, but they bring 


with them an amount of business connected with them, such as 


visiting the sick, acting as peace-maker, going before tribunals 


or in prisons, and other like engagements, which occupy my 


mind to such an extent, and cause so many distractions, that 


the greater part of my day is consumed.” And again, “ Father 


Bellarmine . . . is not only exempted from hearing confessions, 


but is even spared the trouble of reading over his printed sheets,” 


which Baronius had to do all himself. Every sheet as it came 


from the printer he corrected himself, and often he made fresh 


copies of his manuscript sheets. “ Zorcu/ar calcavi solus,” he said 


a worse thing than being without helpers. 


corrections. 
VOL, XCIII. 








to a foreign Bishop. Later, however, he found that there was 
The Fathers at 
Naples eventually assisted him by looking through the proofs 
and making suggestions, and also by making indexes. 
Father Camillo made his corrections in an illegible hand, and 
when he made the index was found to have put all the Jameses 
and Herods, and others of like name, under the same heading, 
as though they were the same person, whilst Father Tomaso 
kept the sheets so long that it was a job to get them back 
from him. Blessed Juvenal Ancina not only kept the proofs 
a long time, but sent them back covered with minutious criticism. 
Father Juvenal, said the harassed author, “suggests to me that 
every page should be rewritten at his dictation.” Blessed Juvenal 
also had a nasty trick of changing the words of authors quoted 
with the view of improving the Latin. Baronius’s 
ship could not stand this, and he had to rewrite all such 
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A delightful little anecdote of the way in which he was 
made a Protonotary by Clement VIII. paints for us to the life 
both Baronius and Clement. Baronius, in his humility, was 
most averse to promotion. But one day when he had heard 
Clement’s confession, the latter asked him to accept the dignity. 
Baronius refused until ordered under obedience to accept, and 
then his refusal changed into earnest entreaties. Meanwhile a 
door opened and two gentlemen entered bearing a bundle of 
purple robes. Then the Pope left the room while Baronius had 
a struggle with the two gentlemen, who proceeded to put the 
robes on him. Eventually the Pope gave way for a short time 
and at last allowed him to use black instead of purple, a leave 
afterwards recalled. 

These few incidents do not touch the main facts of the great 
Cardinal’s life, but they may perhaps be serviceable in drawing 
attention to a book which will be read with combined pleasure 
and profit. We have said nothing so far of Lady Amabel Kerr's 
handling of her subject. She has done it very skilfully, pro- 
viding us with a book full of spirituality and at the same time 
full of the freshness which we find in well-written secular lives, 
but not always in the biographies of saints. 


3.—EIGHTEEN CENTURIES OF THE ORTHODOX CHURCH.! 


In his Preface Mr. Hore states his intention as being to 
“attempt to supply an acknowledged want, and to give in a 
popular form a history of the oldest Church in Christendom.” 
All will acknowledge the want, and some of us, though 
prepared to find many things in an Anglican history with which 
we should disagree, would have welcomed with pleasure a really 
honest attempt to summarize and popularize the history of so 
interesting a religious communion. We cannot say, however, 
that the author has given us such a history. Honest in his 
intentions we make no doubt he is, but he must have had a 
quite mistaken idea of what is meant by a popular history. 
Such a history has to be short, and cannot enter into the details 
of the controverted questions with which its course is strewn. 
But the author should have had these details—the more essential 
of them, at all events—before his eyes, and his summarizing 


1 Eighteen Centuries of the Orthodox Church. By the Rev. A. H. Hore, M.A, 
London: James Parker and Co. 
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should have taken all into account. He ought not to obtain 
the needful brevity by simply missing out as though they had 
not happened historical facts of primary importance. Yet this 
is what Mr. Hore has done. It is in this sense he has made his 


history “popular” —namely, by leaving out wholesale facts 
inconsistent with his anti-Papal. theories. To give a few 
specimens. 


The Council of Ephesus, in 431, is always cited by Catholics 
as supplying convincing evidence that the Pope’s authority was 
fully recognized in the East at that early time. St. Cyril writes 
to St. Celestine, telling him of the difficulty about Nestorius, and 
asking him to decree what was to be done (tum@cau To Soxodv). 
St. Celestine writes back that St.Cyril is to “assume the authority 
of our See, and acting in its stead with delegated authority, to 
execute a sentence on Nestorius if he did not retract within ten 
days.” Conformably with this letter, the Council, when it at 
length met, and proceeded to the deposition of Nestorius, 
declared that it was acting, “compelled by the canons and by the 
letter of Our Most Holy Father and fellow-minister Celestine.” 
The legate Philip too, on his arrival, declared in full Council 
“that it was known to all ages that the Holy and Blessed Peter, 
the prince and head of the Apostles, received . . . the Keys of 
the Kingdom, and power to bind and loose sins,—who up to 
these times and always lives and exercises judgment in his 
successors. In accordance, therefore, with this order, his 
successor holding his place, our holy and most Blessed Father 
Celestine, has sent us.” He then in this quality confirmed the 
Council’s act of deposition. And the Council at once exclaimed 
that he and his fellow-legates had spoken “ what was suitable.” 
This is strong evidence, yet Mr. Hore merely tells us that Cyril 
and Nestorius both tried to get hold of the Pope, but that he 
sided with Cyril and excommunicated Nestorius, who, however, 
paid no attention to him. He tells us that Cyril was the 
president, with no further mention of Celestine, except that the 
Council is made to say merely that, in deposing Nestorius, it was 
“compelled by the canons, 2x accordance with the letter of ... 
Celestine.” All mention of the words of Philip and the similar 
words of his fellow-legate, and all mention of the approving 
words of the Council, are simply passed over. 

If at Ephesus there was this striking evidence of belief in 
Papal Supremacy, at the next Council, that of Chalcedon, the 
evidence of the same belief was more striking still; but what 
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little of it is allowed to appear in Mr. Hore’s pages appears in 
a garbled form. Take for instance, the history of the famous 
so-called Twenty-Eighth Canon. From Mr. Hore’s account it 
would appear that it was introduced and passed under precisely 
the same conditions as the other canons, that it was treated by 
those who passed it as at once binding on the whole Church, 
that the Pope’s sanction had never been asked for it, that when 
Pope Leo heard what had been done and protested, Anatolius 
of Constantinople met him merely with the reply that it had 
been decreed by the whole Synod and was as binding as its 
other acts, and that accordingly it was by universal acknowledg- 
ment from that time forth treated as part of the law of the 
Universal Church. There is not a word to show that the 
Bishops who- passed the canon were a small fraction remaining 
behind, after the majority, under the impression that all was 
over, had departed for their homes ; not a word to show that the 
Bishops who passed it wrote to Leo in terms acknowledging 
to the full his supremacy over them all, and humbly asking his 
consent as an indispensable condition on which “the force of 
all” depended ; not a word to show that in these professions 
of submission to Rome Anatolius was conspicuous ; not a word 
to show that the nullity of the so-called canon in the absence of 
Papal confirmation was acknowledged formally by the Eastern 
Emperor and practically by the Bishop of Constantinople, or 
that the canon was not incorporated even into the Eastern 
collections of Canons, and that if in much later times the Pope 
accorded the second place to Constantinople, it was not on the 
ground of this canon, but for other reasons. 

Again, a writer on the Eastern Church should surely have 
given some place in his account to the signing by so many 
Eastern Bishops—by about 2,500 of them, according to Déllinger 
—of the Formula of Pope Hormisdas in 519, and again by 
a large number in 869. It is evident he has some consciousness 
of what was done on this last occasion, for referring to the 
Eighth Council, then held, he tries to set its authority aside 
on the ground that only a hundred were present. We are not 
prepared at this moment to say how many were then present, 
but we may note that only 150, and those the remnant of the 
600 who had joined in the previous canons, passed the Twenty- 
Eighth Canon of Chalcedon, which, nevertheless, the author is 
prepared to accept without more ado as passed by the whole 
Council. 
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Coming down to our own times, the author has his own 
account to give of the present feeling for the Anglican com- 
munion of the Orthodox Church. 

One would imagine from his account that the Russian 
Church practically acknowledged Anglican Orders, and found 
little to take exception to in the general characteristics of the 
Anglican system. He has not a word of reference to the very 
distinct repudiation of this system as un-Catholic, and of 
Anglican Orders as invalid, to be found in Provost Maltzew’s 
recent books, which, nevertheless, have an authority beyond the 
few complimentary actions and utterances which he is able to 
quote. 

These are a few specimens out of many which could be 
brought to show how one-sided Mr. Hore has been, and how 
impossible it is to treat his book as a reliable source of 


information. 


4.—JOUBERT’S SELECTED THOUGHTS.! 

We doubt if any collection of ‘Thoughts’ can ever make a 
really great book. We say this advisedly, having Pascal's 
Pensées in view: the Pensées we suspect were floated by the 
Lettres Provinciales. ‘Thoughts’ are rather lozenges than food. 
They are often clever, but the cleverness of the last makes us 
forget the one before it. Thus ‘Thoughts’ drive one another 
out like pellets. Joubert’s praise is in Matthew Arnold. 
Without genius, he had talent, and what is more, goodness. 
He was gentle and amiable, always something of an invalid. 
He lived through the Reign of Terror, the recollection of which 
made him what Frenchmen call a Reactionist, and Englishmen 
a Tory. The book is good reading for a railway-journey, or to 
lie open on a table and be read in snatches, or (horrible destiny) 
to be used for French Exercises of retranslation. And one 
cannot help liking the author. Here are some ‘ Thoughts’ that 
strike us. 

Ordinary fact, mere reality, cannot be the object of art. Illusion 
based upon truth; that is the secret of the fine arts. 

Those who have denied themselves grave thoughts, are apt to fall 
into sombre thoughts. 


1 Joubert, a Selection from his Thoughts. By Katharine Lyttelton. With a 
Preface by Mrs, Humphrey Ward, 216 pp. London: Duckworth and Co, 
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In some minds there is a nucleus of error, which attracts and 
assimilates everything to itself. 

We always lose the friendship of those who lose our esteem. 

To be an agreeable guest one need only enjoy oneself. 

Children can only be well cared for by their mothers, and men by 
their wives. 

We may convince others by our own arguments, but they can only 
be persuaded by their own. 

Whatever children love they torment and persecute. 

Think well of no young man whom the old men do not find polite. 

One should only choose for a wife a woman whom one would 
choose for a friend, were she a man. 

There are some qualities which are not transmitted, and which do 
not enter into the stream of heredity. All that is delicate is evanescent. 
The son of a serious and strong man is generally himself a man of 
sense [Edward II. ?]; the son of a man of genius is rarely a man of 
genius. 

Modesty in youth bequeaths to our maturer life fruits still more 
precious: a purity of taste, the delicacy of which nothing has blunted ; 
a clear imagination that nothing has dimmed; an active and firmly 
knit mind, ever ready to rise into the heights ; an enduring elasticity, 
unwrinkled and unmarred; the love of innocent pleasures—the only 
pleasures that have become familiar to us; the power of being easily 
made happy, springing from the habit of finding happiness within 
ourselves ; a something which can only be compared to the velvet of 
a flower, that has been long folded within its impenetrable sheath, 
where no breath has touched it. 


5.-—THOUGHTS ON HELL! 


In these Thoughts the question of the number of the lost is 
not considered, but the belief in eternal punishment is argued, 
and objections are refuted, on the whole, well, though the 
discussion is conducted on the ground of common intelligence, 
not on the high level of scientific theology. The gist of the 
book is that hell is the natural outcome of sin, not an arbitrary 
institution of God, and that the sinner prepares his own hell for 
himself. This is true, inasmuch as it is also true that sin isa 
marring and undoing of human nature. But besides that, sin is 
a breach of the commandment and law of God, and hell is a 
judicial infliction of God, hell-fire being something ‘created for 
vengeance’ by a divine act. We should take exception to the 
statement, that “it is not the act of sin which brings about the 


1 Thoughts on Hell. By Victor Morton, London: Sands and Co, 
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punishment, but the moral character which lies behind it, and of 
which it is the manifestation.”! It is the act that makes the sin, 
not the character ; and the sin it is that is punished. What the 
author probably mcans is, that not the mere outward action is 
punished, but the interior act that accompanies and inspires it. 
The last section, on “ Manifestation of a Transcendental Evil 
World,” is a profitable warning to any one who may be tempted 
to take up Spiritualism. The whole work will do good rather 
to those outside the Catholic Church than to those within, 
and to the general reader more than to the professed theologian, 


6.—ST. JOHN DAMASCENE ON IMAGES.? 


St. John Damascene has been entitled Doctor of the Church, 
and his feast put in the calendar, by Leo XIII. Miss Allies 
has done well in introducing to English readers the writings of 
this courageous opponent of the Iconoclast Emperor, Leo the 
Isaurian. St. John argues, like a modern theologian, from 
Scripture, from the Fathers, and from reason. The translation 
makes excellent, readable English, and the matter is appropriate 
to the controversies of the day, including “ Mariolatry,” or as 
a Catholic theologian might have formed the word “ Mariodulia” : 
for, like the saint of Damascus, we are servants (d00X01) of Mary ; 
we do not pay her /atrza, the adoration due to God alone. 
Words like the following show the unchangeable teaching of 
the Church. 


The image of the king is also called the king, and there are not two 
kings in consequence (St. Basil). . . . If the image of the king is the 
king, the image of Christ is Christ, and the image of a saint the saint, 
and if power is not divided, nor glory distributed, honouring the image 
becomes honouring the one who is set forth in the image. . . . If you 
say that only intellectual worship befits God, take away all corporeal 
things, light, and fragrance, prayer itself through the physical 
voice, the very divine mysteries which are offered through matter, 
bread, and wine, the oil of chrism, the sign of the Cross, for all this is 
matter. Take away the Cross, and the sponge of the Crucifixion, and 
the spear which pierced the life-giving side. Either give up honouring 
these things as impossible, or do not reject the veneration of images. 

1 Pp, 38. 

2 St. John Damascene on Holy Images, followed by Three Sermons on the 
Assumption. Translated from the original Greek, by Mary H. Allies. 211 pp, 
London; Thomas Baker, 
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Matter is endued with a divine power through prayer made to those 
depicted in image. . . . The Apostles knew our Lord with their bodily 
eyes: others knew the Apostles, others the martyrs. I, too, desire to 
see them in the spirit, and in the flesh, and to possess a saving remedy 
as I am a composite being. I see with my eyes, and revere that which 
represents what I honour, though I do not worship it as God. Now 
you, perhaps, are superior to me, and are lifted above bodily things, and 
| being, as it were, not of flesh, you make light of what is visible, but as 
| IT am human and clothed with a body, I desire to see and to be corporeally 

with the saints. Condescend to my humble wish, that you may be secure 





on your heights. God accepts my longing for Him and for His saints.} 


Here are other words that may have given food for thought 
at Constantinople, in the palace, and even in the patriarchate. 


| We will not allow the king’s commands to overturn the tradition 
handed down from the Fathers. It is not for pious kings to overturn 
ecclesiastical boundaries. These are not patristic ways. Things done 


by force are impositions, and do not carry persuasion.? 


A tutorial eye rests uneasily on @eotoxn, “St. Gordion,” 
“ Theodoret of Syrus,” “ Theodore, Bishop of Cyrus,” adte£ovora. 


7.—LETTERS FROM CEYLON? 

Father Van der Aa, S.J., is now professing philosophy and 
doing other missionary duty at the Seminary for native clergy 
established by Leo XIII. at Kandy in Ceylon. His account of 
Ceylon and the Singhalese is lively and picturesque. Most 
interesting is what he tells us of the seventy native Seminarists 
from all parts of India, the nucleus of a native Catholic clergy 
in that vast country. From the account of this competent 
witness, the enterprise promises well. The difficulty of caste, 
which was considerable, has been got over. The lowest castes 
however are not drawn upon, and a pariah boy, whom some 
new-comer from Europe admitted into the kitchen, was too 
much for human virtue to bear, and had to be promptly dis- 
charged. The Seminarists live like religious. Dull at first, they 
soon make excellent metaphysicians, quite fit to take their 
seats in a philosophy class at Louvain, and are proficients in 
Latin, though their ordinary language is English. No attempt is 

1 Pp. 34—36. 7 oP» 52: 


3 J. Van der Aa, Z/e de Ceylan, Lettres d’un Missionnaire, illustrées d’une Carte 
et de 14 Phototypes. 268 pp. Louvain: F, Giele, 
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made at academical degrees. The aim is to form good, simple, 
and devoted priests. The studies are severe, but without 
ostentation. On three afternoons in the week they play football, 
bare-headed under the Indian sun, and barefoot also. Half an 
hour a day is given to manual labour, and they are their own 
house-servants. In one respect the Seminarists have to blush 
for their Professor. His name to them sounds like Wanturd, the 
name of a monkey common in the island. The phototypes 
convey an excellent idea of the country and of the people. 
All who have been interested in Father Van der Aa’s other 
publications will find the interest well kept up in this his last 
appearance. 


8.—PASTOR’S HISTORY OF THE POPES.! 


This volume contains the concluding years of the pontificate 
of Alexander VI., the brief appearance on the papal throne of 
Pius III., and the reign of Julius II. The high merit of the 
translation is maintained in this as in the previous volumes. Of 
the contents we need say little, having already noticed the 
German original. There is no “whitewashing” of Alexander VI. 
The history of that unhappy man teaches us that dignities do 
not sanctify, and that gifts given for the sanctification of others 
may be conveyed through the unworthiest of official channels. 
Julius II, the heroic restorer of the Temporal Power, is well 
portrayed. We quote the words of a speaker at the Council of 
Basle: “I used formerly often to agree with those who thought 
it would be better if the Church were deprived of all temporal 
power. I fancied that the priests of the Lord would be better 
fitted to celebrate the divine mysteries, and that the Princes of 
the world would be more ready to obey them. Now, however, 
I have found that virtue without power will only be mocked 
and that the Roman Pope without the patrimony of the Church 
would be a mere slave of the Kings and Princes.”? 


1 History of the Popes. From the German of Dr. Ludwig Pastor. Edited by 
Frederick Ignatius Antrobus, of the Oratory. Vol. vi. 670 pp. London: Kegan 
Paul. 
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Q9.—THE NEW TESTAMEN ie 


This is the second volume of a new edition of the New 
Testament, in which the Greek and Latin texts are given in 
parallel columns. Each text is printed in excellent type, but 
the speciality of the edition lies in the care which has been 
taken in the preparation of the text. The Latin text is the 
result of what the editor believes to be a more careful collation 
of the Vatican copy than had previously been made. This 
Vatican copy is the authoritative exemplar for the Vulgate text, 
but the liability of mistakes in transcription from such an 
exemplar is great, and even in Vercellone’s edition several 
mistakes have been detected. The Greek text represents the 
editor’s own selection from among the variants. The principles 
of criticism which he has followed are to be expounded in a 
short supplementary volume soon to appear. Meanwhile he 
has adopted an excellent plan, which avoids in a large degree 
the inconvenience of selected texts. Wherever variants of any 
importance occur, he gives the authorities for the one adopted 
in a marginal note, and the other variants in a footnote. His 
Greek text differs in many places both from Tischendorf’s and 
that of Westcott and Hort. It will be a drawback for some 
that in the present volume, the abbreviations for the different 
MSS. and versions, are nowhere explained, but probably 
the explanation is in the first volume which we have not seen. 
It is a good sign that Catholic scholars are beginning to pay 
more attention to these textual problems, a sign not of resurrec- 
tion out of a previous apathy, but of a recovery of strength after 
the desolating revolutions which have pressed so hardly on 
Catholic seats of learning. 


10.—YEAR BOOK OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH.? 


A Year Book of the Catholic Church, which shall appear 
regularly at the beginning of the New Year, and shall record 
the principal events of the year just finished, is the kind of book 
which, as soon as it is mentioned, we at once recognize as just 


1 H KAINH AIA@HKH, éAAnuoti, Novum TESTAMENTUM. Vulgate Editionis. 
Recognovit P. F. Michael Hetzenauer, O.C. Tom. Alter. Apostolic. CEnipont. 
Libr. : Wagner, 1898, 

2 LAnnée de l’Eglise Catholique. Par Ch. Egremont. Premiére Année, 
Paris: Lecoffre, 
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what we have been long wanting. Only, we say, let it be done 
carefully, so that its information may be accurate, and let it 
record not merely bare facts, but give an insight into their 
bearing on the Catholic movements of the day. Also, let it not 
confine itself to one country, but embrace all as far as possible. 
We feel, however, that such a work must be difficult to supply, 
requiring, as it does, a large number of competent contributors, 
and hence a great expenditure. However, the difficulty has 
been overcome by M. Ch. Egremont, who has just published the 
Premiere Année of L’ Année d’Eglise. It is a little volume of 
500 pages, but it embraces not only all the countries of Europe, 
but those of America, North and South, and of the principal 
Foreign Missions. The Editor attributes his undertaking to 
the suggestions of M. Fonsegrive of the Quznzazne, M. Georges 
Goyau of the Revue des deux Mondes, the Abbé Klein of the 
Institut Catholique de Paris, and M. Max Turmann of the 
Univers. These names inspire confidence, as does M. Egremont’s 
Preface, which shows that he realizes the conditions of success, 
and that he has taken pains to obtain good contributors for each 
country from those who live in it. Five different hands contribute 
to Austria alone. The mention of Austria illustrates the utility 
of the book, for we have been dosed of late with many perplex- 
ing letters in the daily papers about Austrian Catholic affairs to 
which this little book gives the key. It is nice, too, to know 
how things have been going on in the year in countries like 
Sweden and South America. The account of English affairs 
during the year is quite accurate, and it gives us confidence in 
the other sections. This being the first volume of the series, the 
Editor has carefully traced back to their sources the Catholic 
movements at present going on. Hence the special value of 
this first volume. 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


IN The Saved and Lost (M. H. Gill and Son), Father Nicholas 
Walsh, S.J., advocates a theory which he calls unpopular, but 
which we should have said was so generally popular at the 
present time, that its opposite could hardly obtain a quiet 
hearing. For his theory is that the comparative number of the 
Saved to the Lost is very large indeed, even if we include in 
the comparison not only those outside the one Church, but the 
vast masses of pagans. On this subject a writer in the present 
number of THE MONTH expresses himself elsewhere, taking a 
similar view to Father Walsh. Father Walsh is careful to point 
out that the question is one on which Christian revelation has no 
message, and that all inferences from such phrases as, “ Many 
are called, but few chosen,” or from the bold figures of Isaias, 
which referred to a different matter, are without solid foundation. 
What Revelation teaches us is, that those only shall be saved 
who live and seek forgiveness according to their lights, and 
those only lost who persist to the last in grave and wilful sin. 
Thus the question mooted is chiefly of theoretical interest, and 
must be solved by such inferences as we can make by comparing 
the principle just enunciated with the character of God, who 
wills and works for the conversion of the sinner, and with 
the actual condition of the world. It is on these lines that 
Father Walsh argues, and with force, though we should have 
liked him to give more place to the difficulties from the need of 
contrition, not mere attrition, when there is no sacramental aid 
to be obtained, and from the necessity of faith, which comes by 
hearing, as the indispensable condition of the life of grace. 
In.the Case of Conscience (Burns and Oates), Mr. H. J. Pye 
has produced what may be found a useful little book. He 
explains that he wrote it primarily for himself as a help in 
defining his own knowledge, and thus preparing himself the 
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better to give a reason for his faith, whenever interrogated about 
it; and that he printed it for others who might feel themselves 
in the same situation. To these we cordially commend it. We 
would give it more space in our columns, were it not that 
bis dat qui cito dat. The title, not a very lucid one, is meant to 
indicate that he tries to lead conscience along the road of 
inquiry it must travel when seeking to decide on the obligation 
of embracing the true religion. Besides the topics which will 
at once occur to the mind, he has chapters on charges against 
the Popes, on Wesleyans, Congregationalists, and the Greek 
Schism. His readers must be prepared to use their heads a 
little to take in some of his arguments, but they will be 
rewarded for the labour, for he puts his points well, and 
generally manages to go to the root of things. “Head 
Quarters” is a good standpoint for a practical Englishman 
from which to view the necessity of a Papacy, and “ Authority 
must have authority for its medium” is an admirable bit of 
pregnant thought. We give these as two specimens of the 
author’s mode of presenting his subjects. 

Ts the Independence of Church Courts really impossible ? 
(James Parker and Co.) is by Canon Moberly, of Christ Church, 
Oxford, and is to demonstrate that Establishment does not 
necessarily require that a Church established should have no 
special courts of its own, but have to submit to the jurisdiction 
of civil courts. If the question is one of possibility only, -this 
is no doubt true. Our Church, for instance, was established 
before the Reformation, yet the courts which ruled it were not 
civil courts, but Church courts, acting under the jurisdiction of 
Bishops, or the Holy See. Nor did the State wish to interfere 
with the action of these spiritual courts, except when it claimed 
that the particular matter in dispute belonged to the civil, not 
the spiritual order. Apparently it is much the same now with 
the Scotch Kirk. But Anglicanism, there is no getting out of 
it, accepted, and is based on, the principle of a Supreme 
Jurisdiction resident in the Crown. Hence the Crown is the 
highest Court of Appeal, and it is unessential, from the point 
of view of jurisdiction, whether the Sovereign exercises her 
jurisdiction with the advice of lay judges, as in the Judicial 
Committee, or of lay and clerical judges mixed, as in former times. 

In our July number of last year we gave an account of 
Mother Mary Teresa Dubouché, the foundress of the Congrega- 
tion of Expiatory Adoration, The account was founded on 
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the Life of Mother Mary written by Mgr. d’Hulst, and a 
translation of this Life by Lady Herbert has recently appeared 
(Art and Book Company). The fact that Mother Mary Teresa's 
nuns are now established at Chelsea will excite the wish to 
know something more about her, and the author’s name will be 
an assurance to them that whatever interest her life contained 
has been ably utilized. And certainly it is an interesting life, 
though, apart from the two stirring incidents of the Revolutions 
of 1848 and 1870, quiet in its tenour, and largely engaged 
with the spiritual experiences of its subject. We may say that 
the lesson it conveys, is the lesson so useful to us all, of how 
much work for God and for souls can be done by a soul which 
gives itself entirely to God, and will use its simple opportunities 
to draw others to Him. 

Father F. von Hummelauer's pamphlet on the Days of 
Genesis was noticed by us when it first appeared in the original 
German. It is now translated into French by the Abbé Eck, 
under the title of Le Rect de la Creation (Lethielleux). This 
will make it accessible to more of those who may like to read 
what, whether it can maintain itself or not, is a suggestive 
contribution to a difficult subject. 

Readers of the St2mmen aus Maria-Laach will be glad to 
know that a Zweites Register indexing the contents of vols. 
xxvi.—l of the Zeitschrift, and vols. viii—xvii. of the Supple- 
ments, has just been published by Messrs. Herder of Freiburg. 

Low Mass, Part I. (Art and Book Co.), is the first series of 
little volumes on the ceremonies of the Church, which are 
intended primarily for the use of such laymen as are privileged 
to assist in the services of the sanctuary. Edited by Father 
Tatum, it is based on a very intimate acquaintance with the 
best rubrical authorities. Its directions are as clear as the 
nature of the contents perinits. 

Entretiens et Avis Spirituels, with an Introduction by 
P. Libercier, O.P., and La Perfection Religieuse by the Abbé J. 
Martin, are two little spiritual works published by Messrs. 
Lethielleux. With them we may class Zen Sermons on the 
Blessed Sacrament (Desclée), by Father H. Banckaert, C.SS.R. 

The Catholic Truth Society send 7he Lazty and Protestant 
Poets, being the fourth and fifth volumes of Mr. Britten’s 
amusing series entitled Pvotestant Fiction. One might be 
tempted to suspect that Mr. Britten was inventing instead of 
quoting from genuine Protestant publications, the amusing but 
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almost incredible absurdities which he has got together. There 
is no doubt, however, that they are really to be found in the 
literature by which bitter Protestantism trusts to undo the work of 
Rome. The Catholic Truth Society also send the Holy Gospel 
according to St. Luke, a companion to Mgr. Ward’s School 
Commentary on that Gospel. It gives the text, according to 
the Catholic version, with one or two notes and a short 
introduction. Priced at twopence, it will be useful to put in 
the hands of the pupils in schools which shrink from the price 
of the larger work. Ea-Convict Widdows and “ [ruth, is a 
reprint of two more paragraphs about that unfortunate man 
which appeared in 7vuth, for February 16th. 

Readers of the March number of THE MONTH will know 
from Father Thurston’s article, that a little Spanish Book exists 
composed by Father Mesia, S.J., who in the last century was 
the first to introduce the Devotion of the Three Hours. A 
translation of Father Mesia’s little book, with a revision of 
Father Thurston’s article as a Preface, has just been published 
by Messrs. Sands and Co., and will be of interest at this season 
of the year. 

Celestine’s Trials, and other Stories, are by Ymal Oswin 
(St. Andrew’s Press). The authoress has some of the gifts of 
a story-writer, and writes with a good taste which may make 
her little book acceptable. The criticism which suggests itself 
is that she does not put enough substance into her tales. They 
are too thin. 


Il—MAGAZINES. 





Some contents of foreign Periodicals : 


STIMMEN AUS MARIA LAACH. (March.) 

The recently-discovered Pean of Konigsburg. R. Von Nostits- 
Rieneck. Ecclesiastical Legislation concerning Forbidden 
Books. /. Hilgers. The Exultet and the Blessing of the 
Paschal Candle. /. Braun. The Gunpowder Plot Con- 
troversy. O. Pfiilf. The Upper Nile and its Exploration. 
J. Schwarz. The Poems of Aurelius Prudentius, 

A. Baumgartner. Reviews, &c. 
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DER KATHOLIK. (March.) 

Jesus before Annas. Dr. A. Brill. The duration of our Lord’s 
Public Ministry. V. Aedder. Contributions to the 
Medieval History of the Mass in Germany. A. Franz. 
The Sacred Congregation of Propaganda. P. A. Baum- 
gartier. The History of the Athanasian Creed. Prof. 
Kunstle. Reviews, &c. 

LA REVUE GENERALE. (March.) 

Florence (illustrated). /7. Goffix. The Beleaguering of China. 
J. van der Heuvel. Women of another Age—Madame 
Swetchine. A. Chevalier. Louis Veuillot as a Letter 
Writer. G. Doutrepont. American Men and American 
Affairs. Count C. de Buisseret. Reviews, &c. 

L’UNIVERSITE CATHOLIQUE. (March.) 

The Pope’s Letter to Cardinal Gibbons. Jesus and the Buddha. 
J. M. Bourchany. The Triple Alliance in the light of 
new Documents. Comte /. Grabinski. The Phases of 
Theological Method. 2. Parayre. The Historical Novel. 
Abbé Delfour. Reviews, &c. 

LA CIVILTA CATTOLICA. (March 4 and 18.) 

The Pope’s Letter to Cardinal Gibbons. Catholic action in 
Germany and Italy. Boniface VIII. and a celebrated 
Commentator on Dante. Emile del Cerro’s Roman 
Conspiracies. The Trieste Conferences on the Social 
Question. Leo XIII.and Americanism. The Concordat 
of 1800-1 between Napoleon and Pius VII. The 
Primitive Races of Latium. A great labour bestowed 
on the /mztation of Christ. Ancient Arabic Chronicles 
of the Nestorian Patriarchs. 

The ETuDES (March 5 and 20.) 

University Professors and their Idols. P. A. Brou. The 
Northern Frontier of the Promised Land. P?. H.Lammens. 
Catholicism and Progress. 1. X.-A/. le Bachelet. The 
Pope’s Letter to Cardinal Gibbons. A warning from 
Rome for certain Critics and Commentators. P. Z. 
Mechineau. New Explanation. P. J. Brucker. The 
New Education. P. /. Burnichon. Mental alienation and 
Overpressure. P. H. Martin. Contemporary Sketches 
—Georges Rodenbach. ?. C. de Beaupuy. Faith and the 
“Intellectuals.” P. H. Leroy. Portraits of soldiers—La 
Fayette. P. H/. Chérot. The Abbé Delmont’s Studies of 
Bossuet. P. /. Besson. Reviews, &c. 





